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THE FIRE AT WOODFORD HOUSE. 
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EVELYN 
BY MRS, I 


CHAPTER I.—-SCHOOLGIRL GOSSIP. 


A younc girl of seventeen stood at the 
window of a large and neatly furnished bed- 
room, looking out over the lovely prospect 
which presents itself on the heights above 
Plymouth and Devonport. 

A short distance to the right lay the church 
and rectory of Stoke Damerel, embosomed 
in trees. Still farther in the same direction, 
and lower down, could be seen the town of 
Devonport, and from that point westward 
the eye rested on a succession of buildings 
which connect it with Stonehouse and Ply- 
mouth. Ellen Kingsford could see this 
large picturesque town, which, from the 
height at which she stood, appeared to be 
in the valley beneath her. Yet it is not all 
so. Parts of Plymouth near the sea lie 
considerably above it, overlooking the Sound, 
which is bounded on the left by the promon- 
tory of Babbicombe, treeless but verdant, 
and on the right by the beautiful grounds of 
Mt. Edgecombe, fast descending to the waters 
of the Hamoaze, which form the entrance to 
the river Tamar. 

In this splendid harbour, bordered by 
Keyham and Devonport dockyards, many 
ships of war lay at anchor as well as in the 
Sound, where they are protected by the 
breakwater from the waves of the English 
Channel. The September morning was clear 
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and fresh, and the waters of the Sound were 
dotted here and there with sailing boats, 
bounding and dancing over the crested: waves 
on which the sunbeams sparkled. To their 
occupants the stiffening breeze was but the 
realization of the poet’s words which Ellen 
Kingsford commenced singing,— 
‘*T’m on the sea, I’m on the sea, 

I am where I would always be, 
With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 
If a storm should arise and wake the deep, 
What matter ? I should ride and sleep.” 


The young girl paused, for an arm was 
thrown round her, a head rested on her 
shoulder, while a voice exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Ellen, how can you sing when you 
are going to leave this beautiful country and 
poor me all alone? I expect you will forget 
me now you are going home.” 

“You won’t be quite alone, Eva dear,” 
was the reply, “with all your schoolfellows 
and your studies to employ your mind. I 
| shall soon be forgotten.” 

“How can you say such unkind things, | 
| Ellen?” and the girl of fourteen flung herself 
| away from her friend, and burst into passionate 
ltears, sobbing out, “‘ You are more likely to 
|forget me, Ellen, in your happy home! with 
| your parents and young brothers and sisters ; 
but I have no home now papa is dead.” 
| Ellen Kingsford turned towards her friend, 
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and, clasping her in her arms, drew her down 
by her side on the foot of the bed, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Dear Eva, I was only joking; how 
could I forget you? haven't we been friends 
ever since you came to this school two years 
ago? Eva darling, nothing shall ever break 
our friendship, even if I were to be hundreds 


Gray, the principal of the school, addressed 
her. 

“Ts that letter from home, my dear ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ellen,—“ at least, it is ad- 
dressed in mamma’s handwriting.” 

Miss Gray said no more, but Ellen whis- 
pered, “I hope there’s a cheque in my 
letter for her, that’s all she wants to know.” 


of miles away from you.” 


“ Dearest Ellen,” cried Eva, as she clung 
to her friend, “I know how kind you have 
always been to me, but I cannot help feel- 
ing unhappy at the thought of not seeing 
you again, for you don’t even know yourself} Kingsford ?” 
yet where your papa has taken a house since 


he left Portsmouth.” 


“ But I shall know to-day, Eva ; I expect a 


letter from mamma this morning, at all 
events ; it certainly would be very awkward 


to leave here to-morrow without a home to 


go to;” and the good-tempered girl laughed 
as she spoke. 

This prospect cheered Eva. 
her friend continued true to her, they could 
write at any distance, and even visit each 
other easily. At this moment the breakfast- 
bell rang. 

“Come, Eva,” exclaimed Ellen, “ brighten 
up and bathe your eyes, or there will be no 
end of questions about you.” 

Eva quickly followed her friend’s advice, 
and the two girls went down stairs together 
school-girl fashion, with their arms round each 
other’s waists, one of them at least feeling 
deeply the approaching separation. 

“ Schoolgirl friendships seldom last,” is a 
saying too often verified. Young women, 
after leaving school, form new ties and new 
associations, which quickly scatter the ro- 
mance of youthful fancies. The friends 
may meet again in after years, but a change 
has passed over the “spirit of the dream.” 
In the matron, surrounded by her blooming 
boys and girls, or the maiden lady, who 
welcomes her old school friend with formal 
kindness, each fails to recognise in the other 
the truly loved friend of her youth. And the 
irrepressible sigh of regret arises in the 
heart for those happy days which can never, 
never return. 

Ellen Kingsford cast a hasty glance overthe 
table as she entered the breakfast-room. Yes, 
there was a letter by her plate, but she could 
only seize it and, with a flush of pleasure, 
place it in her pocket. School rules and 
school etiquette forbade her to open it then 

Eva, seated next her friend, looked in- 
quiringly at her, and Ellen had just time to 
whisper, “It’s from mamma,” when Miss 





Of course, if 


“‘ Hush !” whispered Eva as she glanced at 
her governess ; yet she, as well as Ellen, could 
not help remembering how often Miss Gray 
had made the inquiry, “ Has your papa de- 
cided on his future place of residence, Miss 
“No, not yet, Miss Gray,” 
| had been Ellen’s reply ; and, in spite of herself, 

she could not avoid a tone of resentment at 
a question which she considered prompted 
by curiosity or a grasping for money. 

Young people can but seldom enter into 
or understand the trials and difficulties of 
their elders while they have every want sup- 
plied, and yet one cause of the anxiety shown 
by Miss Gray wasnot unknown to Ellen Kings- 
ford. She had met with two serious losses 
during the first year of Ellen’s school days, 
and Colonel Kingsford’s punctuality she had 
always relied upon for certain payments. 
| Hitherto he had sent a cheque direct to the 
jlady herself, but on this morning no letter 
having arrived, her anxiety caused her to 
question Ellen. 
| __ Breakfast among the young ladies at Penlee 
| House was never a very long affair ; the hour 
after breakfast till half-past nine was their 
own ; they were not, therefore, likely to waste 
time at the table. Ellen and Eva, although 
the last to begin, were ready to rise with 
the others, all of whom had finished, ex- 
cept little Fanny Melville. Ellen’s looks 
of indignation made the poor child almost 
choke herself with her bread and butter in 
her haste. 

“My dear,” said Miss Gray, “do not 
hurry yourself in that vulgar manner.—We 
will say grace, young ladies,” she added ; “ if 
Fanny is so slow she can remain alone and 
finish her breakfast properly.” The young 
ladies became silent while the quiet voice of 
their governess uttered the thanks for God’s 
blessings which so seldom come from the 
heart, but are merely pronounced by what 
Mrs. Hannah More calls the “ mechanical 
memory of the tongue.” 

As the young ladies rose a housemaid 
appeared at the door of the room, and told 
her mistress she was wanted. Miss Gray 
flushed deeply as she followed the young 
woman, while the girls dispersed—some of 
them to their bedrooms, which they knew 
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must be placed in order before they could | 
call the time their own, and others to the 
garden. “Who is it, Sarah?” asked Miss 
Gray when they had reached the private part 
of the house, from which the schoolrooms 
and dining-room were separated by green 
baize doors. 

“It’s Morris, ma’am ; I told him you were 
at breakfast, but he would wait; he’s in the 
library.” 

With quick but anxious steps the refined 
and educated gentlewoman turned towards 
the library, and entered, knowing that a rich 
tradesman, who could easily have given a 
cheque for £700, would pain her by uttering 
threats and taunts because she was not ready 
to pay him £7, her quarter’s account. 

“*T am very sorry I am not prepared for 
you this morning, Mr. Morris,” she said, 
“but I will try and let you have the money 
during the day. I told you of the great 
losses I suffered last year, and I have not 
yet recovered myself.” 

“T don’t want no excuses, miss,” he re- 
plied, roughly’; ‘‘ you promised to pay me 
last week, be you a-going to pay me now, or 
be you not? I beant gwine to stand this 
’ere nonsense any longer; if I don’t get my 
money now, I stops the credit, that’s all.” 

“‘T only owe you one quarter, Mr. Morris,” 
said the poor lady, gently; “I have dealt 
with you for years, and I don’t wish to open 
an account elsewhere.” 

“You can’t get credit elsewhere, ma’am,” 
said the man, in a rude, scornful tone. Miss 
Gray was about to say she had been offered 
it, when a rather loud knock at the door 
startled them both. Instead of the usual 
words “‘ Come in,” Miss Gray rose and opened 
it herself, and found Evelyn Forrester looking 
confused and surprised ; but overcoming her 
confusion, she offered the lady a note, saying 
gently, “ Ellen Kingsford has sent this, Miss 
Gray ; it is addressed to you; it was in her 
mamma’s letter.” 

How the anxious face changed and the 
voice softened as she replied, “Thank you, 
my dear Eva; it was thoughtful of you to 
bring it to me at once.” Eva ran back to 
the garden where she had left Ellen, and | 
Miss Gray, closing the door, opened the 
note and glanced at its contents. In a 
moment she saw that the cheque it contained 
had been drawn for more than four times the 
amount she owed Mr. Morris; her courage | 
returned, and she said quietly, “If you will 
send youraccount this afternoon,receipted, Mr. | 
Morris, I will pay you the money I owe you.” 

“She’s got the money, I can see,” said 


the man to himself; “I wish now I hadn’t 
said so much, for she’s been a good customer 
all these years.—I’ll come myself, ma’am,” he 
said, “about four o’clock, if that will suit 
you ;” andas he turned to the door he wished 


| her good morning in a tone very different 


from his former coarseness and rude replies. 

As soon as the door closed upon him Miss 
Gray seated herself to read Colonel Kings- 
ford’s letter. As she read her eyes at first 
brightened with pleasure and then filled with 
tears. The letter was in itself a testimonial 
of great value, and the cheque was drawn fora 
sum in round numbers which more than 
covered Ellen’s school account and her travel- 
ling expenses. 

With a relieved and thankful heart she 
hastened to arrange her domestic duties in 
the household, and there we must leave her 
to follow Eva to the garden. 

After breakfast Evelyn Forrester and Ellen 
Kingsford, having already arranged their bed- 
room with neatness, had thrown on their hats 
and cloaks—for the air, as we know, was keen 
and fresh,—and hastened to a rustic summer- 
house that stood in the shrubbery. 

Seating herself, Ellen drew out her letter, 
which had been all this time figuratively 
burning a hole in her pocket. As she opened 
it the envelope fell to the ground, and Eva, 
picking it up, exclaimed, “ Ellen, here’s 
another letter addressed to Miss Gray.” 

“Oh, it’s the cheque, I dare say,” cried 
Ellen. 

“ May I take it to her,” asked Eva, re- 
membering the whispered remark of her 
friend. 

“Yes, if you like, and I can read my 
letter while you are gone; but make haste 
back, I’ve got lots to tell you.” 

Away ran Eva, and, as we know, gladdened 
the heart of her governess with the welcome 
letter; but on her return she looked so grave, 
that Elien’s exulting tone was stopped, and 
she exclaimed, anxiously, ** What's the matter, 
Eva?” 

“Oh, Ellen,” she replied, “I will never 
laugh at poor Miss Gray about wishing for 
cheques again. You know that rough man, 
Morris, the baker.” 

“Yes, well,” exclaimed Ellen; “was he 
with Miss Gray?” 

“Yes, indeed he was, and I heard him 
saying such rude things to her, and speaking 
so loudly, that I knocked twice before Miss 
Gray heard me; and it was all about his 
money not being paid.” 

“ Poor thing, I’m glad the cheque came; 
but I wonder what makes her so poor?” 
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“‘Qh, I heard her tell him, so gently, that 
she had lost a great deal of money last 
year.” 

“Yes, she did ; I remember hearing papa 
mention it,” said Ellen, “Oh! it must be 
dreadful to have to work so hard for money 
and then lose it.” 

“‘ Ah! but it’s worse to be insulted by such 
a nasty horrid man asthat. I saw him stand- 
ing by the table when Miss Gray opened 
the door, and he was looking so cross.” 

“He only wanted his money, Eva, so we 
mustn’t blame him too much; but don’t men- 
tion a word amongst the girls,—I’m sure Miss 
Gray wouldn’t like it.” 

“No, indeed I will not, I’m too sorry for 
her,” she replied. 

“ Well, now we'll drop the miserables, and 
you shall hearthe news. Oh, Eva! you don’t 
know how jolly it is.” 

Eva seated herself with her arm round 
her friend, but at her first word started up 
in surprise. 

“* What! your papa has taken a house at 
Woodford! Oh, Ellen, it is too good to be 
true.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless,” she replied; 
“here, read for yourself.” 

Eva leaned forward and read with surprise 
the pleasant information. 

“ Eva,” said Ellen, ‘‘do you know where 
a house called ‘ The Cedars,’ is situated ?” 

“ Ves, indeed I do; it is quite at the farther 
end of the village from my brother’s house, 
which is down a pretty lane near the forest, 
and just before you enter Woodford, but 
the town is not very large.” 

“Oh, then we shall be able to see each 
other often in the holidays, and won’t we 
enjoy ourselves ! And Eva, my brother Ernest 
is coming home from Addiscombe at Christ- 
mas; he’s got his commission. I think you 
will like him.” 

“1’m sure I shall be pleased with all your 
brothers and sisters, Ellen, if they are like 
you,” said Eva. 

“ Sisters!” laughed Eilen, “ I’ve only one 
sister. Ernest and I are the nearest in age, 
for Julia is much older than either of us, an.! 
George, the youngest, is only twelve.”’ 

“ Ah, yes, I forgot,” exclaimed Eva, re- 
membering certain little anecdotes of this 
elder sister which Ellen, in the confidence 
of girlish friendship, had related to her ; and 
a kind of fear arose in her heart as she re- 
membered sbe should not have Ellen to 
herself when next they met. 

The sound of the school-bell roused her 
from these reflections, and the two girls 





hastened to present themselves. On their 
appearance Miss Gray called Ellen to her 
table, and said, “ You need not remain in the 
schoolroom to-day, my dear, as you are to 
leave by an early train to-morrow; you had 
better commence packing your boxes. If you 
want help, ring for Sarah.” 

“JT would rather have Eva to help me, 
Miss Gray, if you will allow her,” ventured 
Ellen. 

Miss Gray hesitated, but she smiled and 
said at last, “ Very well, if Eva is agreeable, 
I have no objection.” 

Joyfully the two girls left the room to- 
gether, and although Miss Gray considered 
such close friendship between girls of seven- 
teen and fourteen rather singular, she could 
scarcely wonder at it. For Ellen, though 
clever, well-informed, and full of animation, 
was as childlike in character as Eva, who 
in appearance and manners looked quite as 
old, though not so tall as her friend. 

Entirely unaware of the reflections of Miss 
Gray, the girls entered eagerly into the 
business of packing, sometimes, however, de- 
layed by talk about the new home and the 
happy prospect of meeting again at Christ- 
mas. 


C HAPTER IIl.—FRANK FORRESTER FINDS 
HIMSELF A HERO. 


Amonc the English villages which, twenty 
years ago, had escaped the modernizing 
effects of a railway station, none were more 
picturesque than Woodford. Nestling as it 
did among the trees of Epping Forest, the 
houses in summer were almost hidden in 
some parts by their thick foliage, 

Standing back from the high road in one 
of these shady nooks, and overshadowed by 
lofty trees, the old-fashioned church still re- 
mains a relic of olden times. ‘These ancient 
buildings are often the only marks of an- 
tiquity which modernized villages and ham- 
lets possess. 

Not far from Woodford Church, at the 
time of which we write, stood a large old- 
fashioned red brick house with numerous 
windows, the park by which it had once 
been surrounded being now laid out in plea- 
sant gardens, orchards, and a playground. 

The house had been known as the 
“Grammar School” for fifty years, and 
numerous schoolrooms and dormitories had 
been added without much regard to uni- 
formity, but this made the irregular pile of 
buildings more attractive and picturesque. 

In those days, however, the number of 
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nara | boarders had been large, and the terms such | those breaks in the forest occurred which | 
ped as would be a ruinous loss in the present | resemble in their scarcity an oasis in the | 
day, when the most useful articles of food | desert. 
i ¥ and housekeeping are at such fearful prices. | A clear space, carpeted with bright green | 
had Dr. Mason, whose name only appeared on | turf, spreading over more than an acre of | 
baa the large iron gate at the entrance, had been | ground, and surrounded on all sides by the | 
7 able during his time to raise the terms, and | forest trees, was indeed a delightful spot for | 
“ee consequently the numbers were less, but the | cricket, football, or other active games. | 
oe || boys were older and of a superior class, and| And advantages of another kind were not | 
ired | the domestic arrangements, under the con-| wanting. | 
nail trol of the Doctor's unmarried daughter, were | The space of ground to which Dr. Mason | 
naa '| on a much higher scale of comfort. | led his pupils had evidently been cleared in | 
sin Dr. Mason, although what is called one} olden times, whether by nature or man 
of the old school in his style of teaching and | could not now be ascertained. The ruins 
a discipline, had no narrow-minded prejudices | of a noble mansion, scattered over one por- | 
ats against modern plans of education. His! tion of the ground, spoke of protection or | 
asi masters were men possessing tact and apt-| concealment sought in troublous times. Cer- | 
aaah ness to teach, which he considered of far} tainly no barricade more impenetrable could 
es more importance in a school than mere} be found against invading foes than these 
a university honours. Yet he did not pretend | monarchs of the forest, with their spreading 
oe to despise the value of a classical education | foliage and interlaced branches. 
ne in those masters who assisted him, and he; Nothing, however, remained now, except 
i was well able to judge, having attained | a part of the ivy-clad ruins which had been 
he honours at Oxford himself, and being highly made habitable. In this picturesque build- 
a respected as a man of talent and erudition. | ing, with its lattice windows, thatched roof, 
‘ihe . The knowledge that Dr. Mason had the! and rose-covered porch, lived an old couple 
song grammar school at Woodford formed a_| with their son and daughter. 
rist- strong inducement to Colonel Kingsford to! The ground behind the house and on 


settle there. His youngest son, George, was} each side of it also belonged to them, and | 
to remain at boarding-school till Christmas ; | cows, chickens, pigeons, and pigs made the || 
S but as his mother was anxious to have her! space fenced in from the rest a complete | 
youngest child at home, his father decided to | farmyard. | 
send him to Dr. Mason’s. He wished to} On one of the trees hung a board, on || 


nied give the boy a trial as a daily pupil, and “‘ The| which appeared a notice that parties visiting | 
aes Cedars” being a pleasant and suitable resi-| the forest could be furnished with hot water, || 
oa tt dence, the colonel at once fixed upon Wood-| cups, saucers, plates, knives and forks, &c., || 
the ford as a place in which to spend the last/ for a moderate charge ; and also that milk, ! 

7 quiet days of nis life. | cream, butter, and eggs were for sale. 

Dr. Mason still adhered to the old-| The old man, whose name was Bean, had 
a fashioned plan of holidays at Christmas and | been a sailor, and a great attraction to young | 
6 Midsummer, and divided the scholastic year) visitors was a large inverted boat, raised on | 
pd into four quarters. It was during the quarter | a kind of platform of bricks, and reached by 
oe between Midsummer and the September; wooden steps. In this boat small parties | 
<% in which Ellen Kingsford left school that the | took tea in old-fashioned china cups, which | 
a circumstances occurred which gave rise to} had belonged to old Bean’s mother, and | 
' the name which heads this chapter. from which the tea always appeared to have 
the During the months of August and Septem-| a more fragrant taste. In this uncommon 

™ ber the boys of Woodford House generally | tea lour, on the day on which we write 
old- . ) ey gene - y - pariour, y ? 
wl went into the forest once a week on a kind | Miss Mason made tea for the Doctor and her 
ikon of picnic expedition, which was always looked | sister with two of her children, after first 
hi forward to as a great treat. | attending to the boys. 

F The hour for starting was three o’clock,| Long tables were arranged in the open 
oli and they were accompanied by the Doctor | field, or under sheds for large tea parties ; the 
a and his daughter, with two at least of the} boys of course preferred the open air, and 
had masters and two servants. A lad followed) greatly enjoyed their tea, the housemaid and 
oe | with a donkey-cart containing tea, sugar,| footman waiting upon them under Miss 
al | bread, cakes, jam, and all sorts of good | Mason’s direction. Piles of bread and butter, 
Jaga || things suitable for the occasion. bread and jam, and cake were disposed of. 
ae ‘| At about two miles from Woodford one of | Huge jugs of milk disappeared, and no 
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wonder, for the fresh air, the active move- 
ments, the swings, cricket, and football 
were calculated to produce tremendous ap- 

petites. 

Dr. Mason’s little grandchildren, boys of | 
six and eight, were at length so tired, that 
their mother resolved to let them ride home 
in the donkey-cart with Jane the housemaid, 
to their great delight. Mrs. Ashton had been 
petitioned to bring her two little girls, one 
three years old and the other five, but she 
feared to do so. “They are too young to 
walk so far,” she said; “and even if they| 
could ride, they would become sleepy aad) 
cross before eight o’clock.” | 

It was past eight o'clock, however, before | 
the cart, with the empty baskets, the two | 
little boys, and the servants, could start tol 
return home by the road. In another half-| 
hour the young people formed into double | 
file, walking two and two, the elder ones| 
leading them by a pathway across the forest | 
and beneath the overhanging trees. 

In a few moments there sounded through | 
its leafy retreats the tones of glees, madrigals, 
and part songs, taught to the boys by their | 
junior Latin master, who led them now. 

On they walked, while the crimson rays of | 
the setting sun still lingered amongst the | 
branches, ‘the walk sometimes becoming a} 
march, as their feet kept time to the music. | 
One after another the old harmonious strains | 
of D: Arne and Purcell followed in succes- | 
sion. Sweetly sounded the clear young) 
voices in the still evening air while the | 
shadows deepened around them. Now and| 
then they came upon an opening, or the| 
forest path widened, till they arrived within a | 
mile of home. 

Here was another clear space on high 
ground, something like old Bean’s territory, 
but with trees scattered here and there upon | 
it, and after crossing a road on high ground, 
a pathway over three fields, separated by, 
stiles, led to the Woodford Road. 

The boys in advance had reached the high | 
ground, Frank Forrester, the junior master, | 
still leading the singing, when the music| 
suddenly ceased. 

““'There’s a fire at Woodford, Mr. For- | 
rester!” was the general cry. Rank and! 
file broke up ; some ran back to the Doctor, | 
others stood still in alarm. 

“Walk quietly on with the boys, will you, | 
Mr. Parker?” said Dr. Mason to his head | 
master ; “they will attend to you, and we | 
must not allow them to separate.” Then he | 
turned to his daughters, who in vague fear | 
were hurrying on. | 











‘ten feet from the garden wall. 


‘the wall; 
| touch. 


They reached the “first stile quickly, and 
while standing together, Frank Forrester ex- 
claimed in a low tone,— 

“Let me run on, Dr. Mason, and ascer- 
tain where the fire is ; it will relieve the ladies 
if I can return and remove all cause for 
fear.” 

“Yes, go, go,” said the Doctor; and 
Frank, needing no farther permission, started 
off ata rapid rate. At the second stile he 
met a man running in a contrary direction. 

““Where is the fire?” shouted Frank, as 
they passed each other almost without 
pausing. 

“Woodford House, Dr. Mason’s,” he re- 
| plied as he passed. 

“Woodford House!” repeated Frank to 
himself, “and Mrs. Ashton’s dear little girls 
in bed and asleep!” The terrible thought 
added wings to his feet; he never could re- 
|member how he got over the ground of that 
‘last half-mile. All he saw mentally were 
| those dear little children in bed in the 
burning house ; all he thought of was to be 


'in time to save them. 


What a scene presented itself when he 


| pushed through the crowd which surrounded 


the house! What a revulsion of feeling 
|overpowered him as he rushed in at the 
open hall door, and found it, as he supposed, 
/ untouched by fire. 

The two servants and Mrs. Ashton’s nurse 
met him with Pale, frightened faces. 

“Oh, sir,’ said ‘the cook, “ oh, Mr. 
Forrester, I hope we're all safe ; it’s the 
/carpenter’s shop and the stables that stands 
close to our garden wall that’s on fire. 
They’ve got the horses out, and the engine’s 
been sent for, and the men are putting it 
out with pails of water; but if it catches 
the timber yard what will become of us?” 

“How long has it been on fire?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, not ten minutes; but I don’t think 
'they’ll put it out before the engine comes.” 

Frank remembered the carpenter’s out- 
houses, which formed such an unsightly object 
from the dining-room window, being scarcely 
He ran into 
this room, now as light as day. He touched 
the window- -panes, he placed his hand on 
both were burning hot to the 


Suddenly a thought struck him ; this part 
of the house, with the bedrooms and dormi- 
tories above, had been years before con- 
structed of wood. Like a man in a dream 
he rushed out and exclaimed,— 

“Where are the children, nurse ?” 
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But the agonized mother could neither 
trust nor wait for her father’s slower foot- 
steps. In a few moments she was out of 
hearing. Perhaps the dread she endured in 
that half-mile, before with rapid steps she 
reached the house, had never been realized 
by her on any previous occasion. Alone she 
battled her way through the crowd, unde- 


“Qh, sir! oh, Mr. Forrester!” screamed 
the nurse, “ is there any danger? they are in 
the nursery over the dining-room.” 

Frank scarcely stayed to hear her ; bound- 
ing up the stairs two at a time, he had a terri- 
fied consciousness, by the smell of burning, 
that some part of the house had ignited. 
He did not pause till he reached the top 
landing ; but ere he reached it he knew by|terred by the galloping horses and heavy 
the smoke pouring out of the half-open door | wheels of an approaching engine. As in a 
that the room occupied by little Kate and|dream she heard the reiterated cries of 
Nellie Ashton was on fire. |“ Fire! fire!” She saw the light on the 

Rapid as were his movements, thought | upturned faces—the men passing the water- 
was more rapid. Should he be in time?| pails from hand to hand over the burning 
had the smoke suffocated them? He was|stables—the engine-hose being prepared for 
about to enter the room, when he started | work ; but she failed, in her terror, to see 
fervously; there on the threshold stood | that her father’s house was to all appearance 
Kate, her pretty golden hair falling over her| uninjured by fire. All she could think of 
shoulders, and her little bare feet peeping} or realize was the danger to her children. 
out from under her night-dress. | Many in the crowd knew her, and made way 

‘Please, Mr. Forrester,” she said, in a for her to enter the gate. In a few moments 
voice of childish fear, and half in tears,| she stood in the hall, and in a bewildered, 
“the wall’s all burning, and I can’t wake | excited manner cried, “ Where are the child- 





Nellie.” 

“Run down-stairs, Katie dear, run very| 
quickly, as fast as you can,” he said, in such | 
a hurried tone that the child seemed to} 
understand, for she turned towards the stairs. | 
Halfway down she was met by a fireman} 
who lifted the terrified child gently in his| 
arms and retraced his steps, to place her in| 
the care of the women. 

The next moment Frank, in an agony of| 
apprehension, had rushed into the room, | 
scarcely daring to hope that the little girl 
could be alive. The smoke nearly suffocated | 
him. The light ofa fire, which had burnt a_| 
hole in the corner of the wall near the ceil-| 
ing, showed him the little white-curtained bed | 
in the opposite corner. He held his breath, | 
turned to the bed, snatched up the child, | 
and holding her closely to him rushed down | 
the stairs. On the first landing he met a} 
fireman. 

“ Where is the fire?” asked the man. 

“Top room, next the burning stables,” he | 
replied, without pausing till he reached the | 
hall. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ashton, hastily following | 
across the field with her father, met the man) 
to whom Frank had spoken, and received | 
from him the same reply to her question, | 
“ Where is the fire?” | 

“ Papa! papa!” she screamed, “your 
house is on fire, and my children are there. 
Oh! what shall I do?” 

“Calm yourself, my dear Clara,” said her 
father. “Frank Forrester is there by this 
time, and we must trust them to God.” 





ren, nurse?” and she turned to the stairs 
as she spoke. 

“Oh, ma’am, please don’t go up-stairs ; 
Mr. Forrester’s gone, ma’am ;”—and the 
servants placed themselves in her way; but 
pale and excited she pushed them aside, and 
was rushing up-stairs, when a tall fireman 
appeared, carrying Kate, who clung to him in 
surprise and terror, her fair face, golden hair, 
and white night-dress contrasting with the 
dark bronzed figure who carried her so ten- 
derly. 

“My child! Katie, thank God she is 
safe!”—as the child held out her arms to 
her mother,—“ but where is Nellie?” 

“ Here, all safe!” cried Frank, who had 
been overjoyed to hear the little girl draw a 
long breath and then begin to cry; the air 
and the rapid movements had revived her. 

“There is no danger now, ma’am,” said 
the fireman, as several of the men he had 





/summoned were busy raising the hose to the 


corner which had caught fire, “ we'll soon 
make it all right up-stairs. I suppose there’s 
no more children up there ?” he continued. 

“No, none,” replied Frank, as he led 
Mrs. Ashton into the drawing-room at the 
opposite side of the house.to the fire, and 
placed Nellie in her lap as she sat on the 
sofa. 

For a few moments Frank, now the motive 
for. exertion was over, felt bewildered, and 
threw himself into a chair, scarcely conscious 
of where he was. 

“Why, Frank, my boy,” said the voice of 
his brother, “ are you quite done up? . There, 
































| our picnic,” said the Doctor ; “ but I had no 
| idea you were so fleet of foot.” 





| time,” he replied. 
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drink this, it will do you good; upon my 
word, I have as many pale faces about me 
as if the reports that Dr. Mason’s house was 
on fire had been true.” 

Mrs. Ashton looked up with a smile, for 
her father had arrived just after Dr. Forrester 
made his appearance, and his face was as 
pale as his daughter's and Frank’s. The 
thought of the sleeping children in, as they 
supposed, a burning house, was enough to 
blanch the cheeks of the most indifferent 
person. 

“See, papa, they are both saved,” she 
said, pointing to the children, who, wrapped 
in blankets, sat by her side on the sofa, 
and viewed the scene before them with 
childish astonishment. Mrs. Ashton had 
ne arm round Nellie, who clung closely to 

er. 

“ Oh, Mr. Frank Forrester,” she exclaimed, 
as, raising himself at his brother's words, he 
rose and approached the sofa, “how shall 
I ever thank you for saving my children! 
I’ve heard all about it from the servants. 
Oh! I cannot bear to think of what might 
have happened if you had not almost flown 
home to save them. My darlings might have 
been suffocated, even if not burnt.” 

“T can only thank God that I was in 


“ And I am thankful I asked you to join 


“Fear for the children made him to his 
speed add wings,” replied Dr. Forrester, 
smiling ;—“but where are the boys, Dr. 
Mason? I should think they must have been 
a little alarmed at all this.” 

“Poor boys!” says Mrs. Ashton; “ please 
go and see them, will you? They are all in 
the schoolroom far away from the fire, but 
no doubt frightened out of their wits.” 

Dr. Forrester found a few more pale faces 
and trembling nerves in the schoolroom, but 
he ordered them to have some warm negus, 
and talked so cheerfully to them all that 
their fears were soon overcome. 

Several of the day pupils who had accom- 
panied them on this never-to-be-forgotten 
day had been sent for in great anxiety by 
their friends, so only the boarders remained, 
listening to the beat of the engine, the voices 
outside, and the water pouring down through 
the upper rooms for more than an hour. 
Either Frank Forrester or Mr. Parker stayed 
with them all the time, partly to cheer the 
nervous ones, and partly to check the bolder 
spirits from going out amongst the crowd to 


dining-room for prayers. Hope and trust 
were excited by the words of the ninety-first 
Psalm, and the added petitions of the Doctor 
to the usual prayers for protection and safety. 


reported all safe, the boys were sent to bed, 
and Mrs. Ashton, tired and worn out, had 
her little girls carried to herown room. Her 
boys slept in a room joining her own; 
and after a while the house became quiet. 
Nothing could be heard but the tramp of 
the police outside, or the movement of the 
fireman, as he kept constant watch in the 
rooms which were near to the carpenter's 
stables. 

‘Frank Forrester returned home with his 
brother, tired and worn out with excitement ; 
but after a night’s rest he awoke to find 
himself a hero. 


CHAPTER III.—-EVELYN FORRESTER AT 
HOME. 


AMONG the congregation who were leaving 
Woodford Church on a clear frosty Sunday 
morning, about five months after the fire 
at Dr. Mason’s, none were more worthy of 
notice than Colonel Kingsford and _ his 
daughter Ellen. ‘The tall figure and military 
bearing of the colonel would have made him 
distinguished even among his compeers. 
His youngest son, George, now at home for 
the Christmas holidays, walked by his side. 
They were all looking earnestly at a lady and 
gentleman, who passed them without recog- 
nition. 

“‘ Papa,’ said the boy, “ I’m sure that must 
be Mr. Frank Forrester. I’ve seen him with 
Dr. Mason’s boys often, and you know he’s 
the one they call their ‘hero,’ because he 
saved the doctor’s grandchildren when the 
house was on fire last summer.” 

“Mr. Frank Forrester!’ thought Ellen as 
her brother spoke,—“ why, then, he must be 
Evelyn’s brother; and that sweet-looking 
young woman by his side is no doubt his sister- 
in-law, of whom I have heard Evelyn talk. 
Why, how young she looks!” 

“ Forrester!” exclaimed the colonel, in- 
terrupting, unknowingly, his daughter’s re- 
flections, “why, he must be some relation to 


while I was there. 
living in this part of the world, a doctor. 
I'll find out if it is the same.” 

Meanwhile Frank and his brother’s wife 





see what was going on. 





walked on quite unconscious of the notice they 





Dr. Forrester of ‘ ours,’ who died in India | 
I know he had a brother | 








Dr. Mason greatly comforted his family by || 
assembling them with the boys in the large || 


At length, about twelve o’clock, the firemen || 


























| scarcely recognised ; indeed, she would have | excuse for a drive?” 
passed her unnoticed, but for Frank’s hasty,| ‘ Not exactly; but I'll own it has been 
half-whispered words,— a | very pleasant, and Waltham Church is such 
“Mary, who is this young lady? I have|a dear old place. I expected to have to go 
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ly by || had attracted ; in fact, Colonel Kingsford had | regular delicate features, the long dark lashes 
large || been very little at home since his family had|of the downcast eyes, were not quite con- || 
trust taken possession of their house at Woodford, |cealed by the crape bonnet and shining 
-first and Mrs, Kingsford’s delicate health had | locks of luxurious hair, which hung in rich | 
ctor | hitherto kept her from returning the visits of| dark curls around her face and shoulders | 
fety. || the neighbouring gentry. }even to the waist, as was then the fashion. || 
men || Dr. Forrester’s young wife had heard of|In truth, Frank Forrester was right, and he || 
bed, || the arrival of the colonel’s family at the| listened to his sister-in-law’s history of the 
had || Cedars, but she hesitated to call upon a lady | girl he had so noticed with great interest till 
Her who was spoken of as a confirmed invalid. | Mrs. Forrester stopped at a little gate and | 
wn ; Her husband had once been called in to| passed across a pleasant lawn, interspersed | 
net. || || Mrs. Kingsford ; but while the name seemed | with flower-beds, which led to Dr. Forrester’s || 
» of || || familiar, he could not remember where he | house. | 
the || || had heard it. Mrs. Forrester, therefore, | Frank was following her, when the sound || 
the | |, merely thought of the family as her hus-| of wheels stopping at the gate caused him to | 
ers || band’s patients, and had not sought their | turn, and a young lady, whom we have seen | 

i || acquaintance. |before, sprung quickly from her brother's | 
his The brother and sister had not walked far | carriage. 
nt ; || in the direction of home, when they met a | “So, Miss Eva,” he exclaimed, “you've || 
ind (| young lady whom Mary Forrester at first} been to church with Charles; was it an | 

| 








| || met her several times lately ; she has a beau-| into church by myself, but Mrs. Aylmer was 
ing || tiful face.” | better, so Charles went with me, to my great 
lay Mary on this looked earnestly at the tall | comfort.” 
ire || elegant girl, in mourning, as she passed them,} “ You are home early,” said Frank. 
of || leaning on her father’s arm. | “Yes,” she replied, “the service begins 
his “Why, it is Florence Maynard,” she re-| at half-past ten, and we are home as soon as 
Ty plied ; “‘I have not seen her since her father | you, although Charles saw Mrs. Aylmer 
im || returned from India; she is no doubt in| again after church.” 
Ss. mourning for her mother; I saw poor Mrs.| ‘Come, young people,” said Mrs. For- || 
or || Maynard’s death in the paper a few weeks/|rester, who was almost a girl herself, “we || 
le. || ago, she died at Nice.” | must not keep the dinner waiting now Charles | 
id “Oh, not in England, then,” remarked | is at home, on the only day he can hope to | 
g- Frank. | enjoy it in comfort.” 
“No; her husband sent her home two| ‘There wanted nothing farther than this | 
st years ago, but too late to save her life. | gentle reminder from their dear sister-in-law 
th Florence was born in India, but I believe| to make the young people hasten to attend || 
’s she has been educated in England under the|to her wishes. Frank, at the age of twenty- 
e care of her grandmother. I suppose she and/three, had already learnt to confide in his | 
ie |, her father are staying with his sister, Mrs. | brother’s wife, not four years older than him- | 
Carter, at Fairlawn. I believe he is going}self, and Eva was learning to do the | 
S back to India in a few months, and Florence | same. 
e will go with him; she has grown a very| The death of Dr. Forrester’s father, about || 
g sweet girl since I saw her last.” twelve months before our story commences, | 
r- ‘ “ Yes, there’s no mistake about that,” said | had made him the head of the family. He 


Frank; “she appears to me to be the|was already master of the late Dr. Forrester’s 


prettiest girl in the village, in spite of her| extensive practice, and with some experience 
° sombre attire.” too, for the old gentleman had given up || 
“Many people consider black the most | attending patients some yearspreviouslyto his 
becoming dress a woman can wear,” said| death. He had made his eldest son joint guar- 
Mrs. Forrester ; “and if Florence Maynard | dian and trustee with his brother for Frank 
can be taken as an example, the truth of that |and Eva, although he had not much to leave 

|, Opinion will remain unquestioned.” them. 
She had passed them with a drooping} His confidence in his daughter-in-law Mary | 
head and blushing face, yet apparently un-| was unbounded, and he loved her as one of | 
conscious of the notice she attracted. The | his own children. | 
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“ Frank wishes to be a barrister, Charlie,” 
he said to his eldest son one day, not long 
before his death. ‘ Let him follow his bent ; 
I have no notion of thwarting a boy’s 
wishes, and forcing him to take’ up a pro- 
fession for which he has no capabilities or 
taste; but unless he is careful the money I 
can leave him will not be enough. 


turning towards her; “and I leave my little | 


Eva to you also, my daughter, and don’t | 


let her marry a scamp to break her heart.” 
“God forbid,” replied Mary, while the 
tears stood in her eyes, with mingled feelings 
of sadness at the old man’s evident anticipa- | 
tion of a speedy change from death to eternal | 
life, and pleasure at his confidence in and) 
love for herself. How well she deserved such | 
confidence will be seen as our story proceeds. | 


At Dr. Forrester’s death it was found that | 


his children were to receive £1,000 each, 
and Charles the furniture of the house in 
addition: the estate being freehold, he in- 
herited as the eldest son, Frank was at this 
time studying at King’s College, and Eva at 
school in Devonshire, with the daughter of 
one of Mary’s oldest friends, Miss Gray, 
of whom the reader has heard. It was the 
wish of old Dr. Forrester that Eva should 
remain at school till the end of the year after 
his death, and then that she should come to 
reside in her brother’s house, and, under the 
care of his son’s wife continue her studies 
with masters. 

Eva was not aware of this arrangement 
until after Ellen Kingsford had left school ; 
but no sooner did she learn the fact than she 
wrote to her friend an account of the good 
news, and the young people had been looking 
forward to meeting at Christmas with eager 
anticipation. 

Frank, who entered heart and soul into 
the studies which were to prepare him for his 
profession, was very anxious to continue at 
King’s College for another year before enter- 
ing terms at Lincoln’s Inn. He was an 
excellent classic, and one day, a few months 
before the fire at which he so  signalized 
himself, and while puzzling over the means 
and mourning over the expense it would 
incur to remain at King’s College, Mary said 
gently,— 

“ Frank, your dear father, during his last 
hours, begged me to give you lessons in 
economy. Now which would be the easiest 
for you, to give up pride or King’s Col- 
lege?” 

“ Pride ! 


sister Mary, I don’t think I am 








You | 
must teach him economy, Mary,” he added, | 


| “Well, then, would your pride allow you 
| to stoop to earn money to assist you in 
| paying for your terms at King’s College ?” 

| “That depends, sister Mary, on the nature 
| of the profession I am to follow; I couldn’t 
|write novels, and I should rather object to 
| be a crossing-sweeper, though I’ve heard that 
it is a very lucrative business.” 

Mary laughed. “You have gone to ex- 
tremes, as most people do,” she said ; “ there 
is a medium between these two employments. 
Could you not teach?” 

“Teach! Oh, Mary! I was just going to 
say I would rather be a crossing-sweeper, 
but that is nonsense ; yet there is no oon 
‘teaching the young idea how to shoot’ 
| worse than gardening, still it’s respectable 
But seriously, Mary, how came so wild : 
‘notion in your head ?” 

“Well, I heard yesterday that Dr. Mason 
at the grammar school wants a junior clas- 
sical master, to attend four afternoons a 
week, and he will pay £60 a year to whomso- 
ever will undertake the task and perform it 
well.” 

“Tt’s a little ‘xfra dig.,” said Frank, “ but I 
suppose that remark arises from the pride 
which I must put in my pocket.” 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of, 
Frank,” said Mary; ‘ many of England’s 
greatest law lords and bishops have been 


tutors in their early days.” 


“ Mary, I'll think it over,” said the young 
man; and he thought over it with such 
earnestness that he paid Dr. Mason a visit 
the next day. 

The Doctor upon examination found him 
so suitable for the position that Mr. Frank 
Forrester was duly enrolled among the visit- 
ing masters at Woodford House. ‘This en- 
gagement commenced in July. 

Colonel Kingsford took a house at Wood- 
ford, and Ellen left school in the following 
September. Her youngest brother, George, 
remained at boarding school till Christmas. 
After these holidays he was to enter Dr. 
Mason’s school as a daily pupil. 

A few days after the Sunday on which Mrs. 
Forrester and Frank met Florence Maynard, 
she and Eva were together in the pretty but 
old-fashioned drawing-room, waiting the ar- 
rival of husband and brother to join their 
pleasant tea-table. 

It was but seldom that Dr. Forrester would 
allow them to wait for him at any meal, but 
on this bright, clear, frosty day Charles had 
asked his brother to drive with him, and the 
ladies preferred waiting to drinking tea alone. 
Evelyn was at the piano playing from me- 
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mory, for as the twilight deepened Mary was 
unwilling to have the gas lighted, and placing 
her work in her lap and her hands upon it, 
she listened to the soft strains of Eva’s 
music and watched the flickering blaze as it 
shed a subdued light overthe room. Evelyn 
played well, but she lacked that variety of 
expression which is to music as the lights 
and shadows which throw out a landscape. 

Mary could not play such difficult music 
as Eva, but what she did play was rendered 
more attractive from the feeling it ex- 
pressed. 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck 
the hour of six in musical tones. At the 
same moment the sound of wheels and the 
quick trot of “ Brown Bess” caused Eva to 
stop her music suddenly and exclaim, “ Here 
they are.” 

Mary instantly roused herself from a 
reverie and rang the bell. In a few minutes 
the gas sprang up, the fire was stirred into a 


blaze, and the copper kettle placed upon it. | 


A pleasant scene of home happiness awaited 
the husband and brother after their cold 
drive. 

The gas which hung from the ceiling 
threw a subdued light over the prettily 
furnished drawing-room, quite enough for the 
young eyes generally assembled there. The 
sparkling fire was reflected back from every 
article on the tea-table; the pleasant song 


of the kettle, which Mary preferred to the} 


urn, that she might have a hot cup of tea 
ready for her husband instead of a cold one 
at any hour,—all were proofs that Dr. For- 
rester had a truly domestic wife. 

And Mary Forrester might be considered 
ornamental as well as useful. She was not 
likely to attract notice for her beauty, 


although her features were regular and her | 


complexion fair and healthy. But her large 
grey eyes were full of intelligence and soft- 


ness ; while talking to you her face wore a| 


sweet, gentle expression, which was its greatest 
attraction. Added to this she had a most 
musical voice, and a tall slight figure in 
which every movement was graceful. 
plainest face often becomes attractive when 
accompanied by graceful movements and a 
voice of music. 

Evelyn was a pleasing contrast to her 
brother’s wife. A small yet fully developed 


figure ; a low square brow, around which her 


dark hair was smoothly braided in ‘glossy 
bands, falling on her shoulders behind in 
shining curls ; small but regular features, and 
blue eyes shaded by long black lashes, 


The | 
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Evelyn the qualities and appearance of a 
charming little lady. Perhaps the harmony 
of the face was disturbed by the square chin, 
which told of strong will, and a mouth that 
could at times express the utmost scorn. All 
those, however, who had only seen Evelyn 
smile would deem this impossible. One other 
disadvantage attended this young lady, which 
increasing years alone could remedy; with 
the thoughts and feelings of a child she 
was a2 woman in appearance, and looked in 
age more like eighteen than fifteen. The 
events of her young life were all attributable 
to this mistake in her age. 

The tea and its addition of cold meat and 
eggs for the cold and hungry travellers were 
quite in readiness for them when they entered, 
smiling, in spite of the numbed fingers and 
reddened faces, at the warmth and light and 
good things prepared to welcome them ; yet 
Dr. Forrester had scarcely commenced when 
he turned to his wife :— 

“ By-the-bye, Mary, you must call upon 
the Kingsfords ; we met the colonel and his 
eldest son, a fine young man, who has just 
got his commission, and Frank tells me that 
one of the colonel’s daughters was at school 
with Eva. Is that true, Puss?” 

In spite of herself Eva blushed as she 
replied,— 

‘“‘Yes, Charles, quite true; she was my 
dearest friend all the while I was with Miss 
Gray.” 

“Well, Evelyn, and is this romantic friend- 
ship at an end now ?” asked her brother. 

“No, that it is not,” she replied, eagerly. 
“ Ellen Kingsford left school at Michaelmas, 
and came home, and she told me that her 
papa had taken a house near Woodford ; but 
when I found Mary had not called upon Mrs. 
Kingsford I did not know how to continue 
the acquaintance.” 

“There is plenty of time, Eva,” said Mrs. 
Forrester. ‘ You have only been here two 
days yet, and if Ellen Kingsford is a suitable 
companion for you, I shall be only too glad 
to make acquaintance with the family.” 

“There is very little doubt she will prove 
so,” said her husband, “ and the sooner you 
call the better.” 


| CHAPTER IV.—COLONEL KINGSFORD’S 
DECISION. 

| 

|IN a pleasant drawing-room overlooking a 
| spacious croquet-ground, and beyond it to 
extensive gardens and shrubberies, sat two 


|ladies,—one of them pale and gentle-look- 





added to a piquant manner, made up in|ing, of about forty-five; the other a very 
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handsome woman, who had passed the girlish |‘ Where is your brother Ernest, Julia? I 
days of her life, but still looked at times have not seen him this morning.” 

scarcely more than twenty years of “Oh, out somewhere with Ellen and 
age. | George, I suppose,” she replied. ‘I wanted 
The bright fire, the warm carpet and thick | Ellen to stay and practise a duet with me, 
tiger-skin rug, the close-fitting doors and but she prefers racing about with the boys 
windows, excluded all draughts, while the in a most unladylike manner.” 

sunshine of noon in the clear frosty air gave) _Mrs. Kingsford did not reply ; she had 
brightness to the room. discovered the evil effects of her own mis- 

The elder lady, however, appeared to suffer taken early training in Julia when too late, 
from the cold, notwithstanding the shawl for the daughter unmistakably ruled the 
which she drew round her closely, and the mother now. The poor invalid lady could 
luxurious warmth of the room. She sat ina Only feel thankful that Colonel Kingsford 
kind of listless silence, close to the fire, with had also seen the mistake in time to save 
her hand holding a book, one finger between | the younger children by sending them from 
the leaves, and now and then with a shiver home. Ellen had profited by the wise 
complaining of the cold. arrangement. Three years with Miss Gray 

The face of the younger lady, in spite of had toa certain degree formed her character. 
beautiful features and flashing dark eyes, | Ernest had been trained at a public school, 
had a look of fretful annoyance each time and the colonel intended to send George in 
her mother spoke, which for the moment 4 year or two, for the invalid mother would 
destroyed the resemblance between mother Not consent to part with him yet. Notwith- 
and child ; for Mrs. Kingsford’s temper was standing Ernest Kingsford’s public school 
as yielding and weak as her daughter's was discipline, and Ellen’s long residence with 
self-willed and self-reliant. In her childhood) Miss Gray, these young people were still 
the beautiful and impetuous child had been scarcely free from the effects of early 
petted and her humours indulged by herover- indulgence and their elder sister’s ex- 
fond mother, and self had so gained the as- ample. 
cendency over Julia Kingsford that ner proud, _ So far as the outward forms of religious 
haughty, impatient temper became a by- struction, they had been well taught, and a 
word among their acquaintances. more conscientious, high-principled man than 

More than one offer of marriage had been Colonel Kingsford did not exist. Mrs. Kings- 
set aside owing to her want of self-control ; ford’s religious principles were of a passive 
and now, at the age of twenty-three, she was Dature : in theory they were good, but theory 
mean and unsisterly enough to be jealous of Without practice and example is useless in 
her young sister Ellen. the training of children. 

Ellen had no pretensions to the beauty, While we have been giving this slight 
of her elder sister, either real or assumed ; | Outline of the family so soon to be associated 
she was simply a frank, merry English girl, | with the sons and daughters of old Dr. For- 
full of health and spirits, true and constant) Tester, silence has reigned in the drawing- 
in her friendships, and unselfish in the highest | 00m of the Cedars, and in the stillness could 
sense of the word. Julia was jealous of these | be heard the twitter of birds and the song of 
very qualities, which she scorned to imitate ; the robin, always so clear and sweet in the 
jealous also of her youth and health, and cold frosty air. 
her enjoyment of outdoor exercise with her| _ Presently Mrs. Kingsford looked up at 
brothers, one four years older, the other six the timepiece. 
years younger than herself. There was a} “Nearly one o'clock, Julia,” she exclaimed. 
piquancy and freshness about Ellen’s manner, | “ Where can those children be 2?” 
and though her features were homely, yether| “They are all safe enough,” she replied, 
broad fair brow, bright auburn hair, and in-| with an impetuous movement. “We shall 
telligent blue eyes made her sufficiently | have them at home before lunch, with appe- 


attractive to excite the envy of her vad ae Fon never fear.” 
rs. Kingsford did not notice her 


sister, who for years had allowed no rival in | 
| daughter's elegant speech, but presently she 


her home. ‘es: : ; : 
She was permitting these unchristian-like | said languidly, “Julia, give me the card- 


feelings to irritate her pride and disfigure her| basket. I forget who called yesterday while 


countenance when her mother’s remark in-| we were out.” 


creased her annoyance. | «No one of any consequence, I imagine,” 
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she replied, as she complied with her 
mother’s request. 

On the top of the basket lay the cards of 
Dr., Mrs., and Miss Forrester. Mrs. Kings- 
ford took up one, exclaiming, “ Forrester ! 
why, that’s the name of the doctor whom I 
sent for when I was illin October. Where do 
these Forresters live ?”’ 

“Somewhere at the other end of Wood- 
ford,” replied Julia. “I have heard some- 
thing about a girl named Evelyn Forrester, 
with whom Filen has sworn eternal friend 
ship. ‘They were at school together, and | 
suppose this girl is at home now for the 
Christmas holidays.” 

“‘What age is she?” asked the mother, 
whose thoughts turned on the policy of 
allowing this “eternal friendship” to con- 
tinue now her eldest son was at home, and 
she sighed as she spoke. 

“Oh, I should think about sixteen or 
seventeen, from Ellen’s description,” replied 
Julia. 

Further conversation was prevented, for 
at this moment the door opened, bringing in 
a rush of cold air as three young people 
entered, bright, rosy, and full of spirits. Ellen 
exclaimed, “*Oh, mamma, Gardener says 
if this frost continues all night we shall be 
able to skate to-morrow, for the lake is 
frozen over already. 

“ You like frost better than I do, Ellen,” 
said her sister. ‘“ You have made the room 
several degrees colder by your appearance.” 

“You should take more exercise, Julia,” 
said the young soldier; “in such bright 
weather as this a brisk walk would soon 
make you warm.” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders, and replie 
in a satirical tone, “If you stand there talk- 
ing platitudes you will be late for lunch ; 
look at the clock.” 

A rush to the door followed this specc h. 
George, who went out last, left it open. 

“Come back and shut the door,” 
Julia; but the boy kicking off his boots 
rushed up-stairs, totally disregarding his 
sister’s command, 

With an impatient gesture Julia rose and 
shut the door, saying as she reseated hersel 


. } 
cried 


’ 


“Mamma, that boy will have to be sent| 


away again; he is worse than ever since 
Ellen came home.” 

Mrs. Kingsford sighed ; she was a fond 
mother, although so foolishly indulgent, and 
her great consolation in the prospect of soon 
losing both her boys arose from the hope 
that Ellen would remain at home. Already 
she had found her a brave champion against 


the overbearing temper of her eldest 
daughter. 

She sat in silence for some time, blaming 
herself for the false affection which had so 
caused her to fail in the training of her 
children. Her reverie was interrupted by 
the sounds of the luncheon-bell, and 
presently a clatter of footsteps on the stairs 
gave notice that the truants had made extra 
haste to be ready in time for lunch, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the “ ploughboy appe- 
tites ’ spoken of by their elder sister. 

These appetites, so contemptuously de- 
scribed, were in truth agreeable proofs of 
health, and notwithstanding Julia’s remarks 
the young people were too well-bred to 
allow themselves to become greedy or vulgar 
at meals. 

Julia, however, would have been quite 
ready with her censorious remarks but for 
her father’s appearance; his presence was 
always a check to them alli. 

Mrs. Kingsford waited till the servants 
had removed the joint and left the room, 
then she said listlessly, “The Forresters 
have called and left their cards, George; are 
they people we can know?” 

“The Forresters!” replied the colonel, 
“yes indeed, I should think they are. Why, 
their father and I were schoolfellows at 
Rugby, and the practice to which Charles 
Forrester has lately succeeded has been 
carried on by his ancestors for more than a 
hundred years. ‘They are very well con- 
nected and highly respected in the town, I 
can tell you.” 

‘Then I suppose that was one of your 
reasons for advising me to send for this 
young doctor,” said Mrs. Kingsford, “ when I 
was il in the autumn, while you were away.” 

‘ Certainly, it was my dear ; yet I had for 
the moment forgotten that old Dr. Forrester 
was dead. At the same timé Charles 
Forrester, though young, has been brought 
up in the profession, and has the advantage 
of his father’s experience in addition to his 
acquaintance with the modern improvements 
in medicine and surgery.” 

‘A little too modern for me,” said Mrs. 
Kingsford. “I could scarcely persuade him 
to send me any medicine.” 

“ All the better ; you got well fast enough, 
at any rate, without it. By the by, since his 
father’s death he has had a brother and sister 
|residing with him and his wife; I met the 
| brothers driving together a few days ago, but 
| the girl is at school still, I believe.” 
| No, papa, not now, she must be at home 


|for the holidays. I’m so glad you like the 
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Forresters, for Evelyn has been at school! 
with me at Miss Gray’s for two years, and. 


we were always great friends; we write to 
each other often, and in her last letter she 
told me she was coming home last week, and 
now Mrs. Forrester has called, mamma can 
return the visit. You will, won’t you, 
mamma? I am sure you will like Evelyn 
Forrester.” 

** Of course your mother will call,” said her 
father; “‘there is no one I should more 
approve of as a friend for you than one of old 
Forrester’s daughters.” 

“Well then, papa,” said George, “you 
won’t mind if I make a friend of one of ‘old 
Forrester’s’ sons, will'you, he’s at Dr. Mason’s 
school.” 

“‘ Has Eva got a brother young enough to 
go to school?” cried Ellen. ‘I never heard 
her speak of any brother but the doctor and 
one grown up who goes to King’s College, 
and is to be a barrister.” 

“Well, that’s the one I mean,” cried 
George, “he comes to Dr. Mason’s four 
times a week to teach the juniors Latin, and 
the fellows all like him; they say he’s the 
jolliest of the masters, and such a fellow at 
cricket !—and you know he’s aa hero amongst 
them because of what he did at the fire.” 

It was Julia’s turn to blush now ; she had 
been much struck with the handsome young 
usher when she took Florence Maynard to 
see the cricket match in Dr. Mason’s field, 
and now that the friends of this usher, and he 
himself, were to be on visiting terms with her 
own family, his position puzzled her. 
these Forresters are so well connected, and so 
respectable, how can they allow their brother 
to be an usher?” and her lip curled with 
scorn at the thought, which, before her father, 
she dared not utter aloud. 

“ Papa,” said Ellen, interrupting her sister's 
wonderirfg thoughts, “may not Evelyn For- 
rester be invited to our party next week ?” 

“ Of course, my dear; nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the family ; I have lost sight 
of them for years. Dr. Henry Forrester was 
surgeon’to the roth Foot while I was in India ; 
poor fellow, he died there just before we were 
orderedhome. His nephew reminds me very 
strongly of him.” 

“And is the usher to be invited?” asked 
Julia, with scarcely restrained pertness. 

“The usher, of course? he is a gentleman, 
and no doubt he has some good reason for 
making such an engagement with Dr. 
Mason.” 


“They must be poor, I suppose, or did! 


“ If, 


their father leave them anything?” asked 
Mrs. Kingsford. 

“In a certain sense they are not rich, 
according to the world’s opinion,” said the 
Colonel. “I did hear how much the old 
doctor left to each in his will, but I forget the 
particulars. However, I intend to return 
their visits whether they are poor or rich, and 
I wish you to do the same. Young Mrs. 
Forrester is a very superior woman, and I 
have been told‘that the old doctor was as 
fond of her as of his own daughter.” 

Mrs. Kingsford knew that when her hus- 
band spoke in this firm, decided manner, she 
had no alternative but to obey, and as she 
rose to leave the room, he knew she meant 
to amply do so. 

* T’m jolly glad I’m not grown up, it must 
be so horrid to have to make morning calls, 
and be polite and formal,” cried George, and 
as he spoke he bounded out of the room after 
his mother and elder sister. 

Ellen lingered behind, and clinging to her 
father’s arm, she said in a coaxing tone, 
* Papa, please let me go to the Forresters’ 
with you ; I hate those formal visits ; I cannot 
be natural when I have to sit prim and do 
the polite.” 

Colonel Kingsford smiled as he stroked 
his daughter’s hair, and said, ‘I should be 
sorry to see you unnatural in your manners, 
Ellen, it would not be like my Nelly; you 
shall go to the Forresters’ with me if you 
wish it.” 

“Oh, thank you, papa, I’m so glad,” and 
she ran out of the room singing softly, but 
not quite low enough to pass the open 
drawing-room unnoticed by her mother, who 
said, “ Ellen, come here, my dear, Julia wants 
you.” 

As she entered the room her sister 
remarked, “I want you, Ellen; if you can 
manage to be quiet and steady for half-an- 
hour, I should like to try over this duet with 
you.” 

“Certainly, 7 can be quiet,” she replied, 
‘but will the harp and piano be quiet also?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Julia, as she 
uncovered her harp. 

Ellen’s question, however, was not so 
ridiculous as Julia scornfully judged it ; the 
tone of reproof in which her sister had asked, 
“Can you be quiet ?” reminded Ellen that the 


; duet would make far more noise than the 


notes of the little song she was humming 
in the gladness of her heart, and she showed 
her meaning by kneeling at her mother’s lap, 
and asking, ‘‘ Mamma, are you sure the duet 
will not be too noisy for you?” 
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“T CANNOT COME DOWN.” 5 


“No, my dear,” was the reply ; “thank you 
for asking me, but I like to hear you and 
your sister play together.” 

Ellen sprang up, and kissing her mother’s 

cheek, hastened to the piano; she had no 
wish to add to the clouds of impatience 
which had already showed themselves on 
Julia’s face. 
' The accompaniment which she played to 
her sister’s harp was not easy, and the 
slightest mistake would have met with no 
mercy from Julia; but Ellen carefully 
avoided giving cause for complaint, and she 
was rewarded as she rose from the piano, 
when her mother said, “ Thank you, my dear, 
you have made the music very pleasant to 
me,” and not at all noisy. “I suppose you 
will play that duet on the 3oth, Julia,” she 
continued. 

“Perhaps I may,” was the reply; anc 
then as a recollection of the conversation 
at luncheon occurred to her mind, she 
added, “ shall you really invite the Forresters, 
mamma?” 

“ Certainly, my dear; after what your father 
said I cannot hesitate.” 

“Well, I suppose not,” she replied, so 
graciously that Ellen looked up in surprise ; 
“and the usher is not so bad after all; ] 


“T CANNOT C 


THE Levites in their courses— 
The rulers in their ranks— 
The priests that prayed, the men that wrough 
For neither threat nor thanks. 
With strong right hand they builded, 
Their left hand grasped the sword ; 
And the anthem of perfection 
From its broken fragments soared. 


What though amidst its ruins 
They sought the temple’s line ? 
What though their long oppression 


Had known nor song nor shrine } 
Though round thern lurked the foemen, 
Or taunted while they wrought, 
Back from that glorious labour 
Shrank not a craven thought ! 


Then out spake Nehemiah :— 
“ They watch where we are weak, 
Yet ’neath their bitter chidings 
Change neither brow nor cheek ! 


noticed him particularly in the autumn, 
at Dr. Mason’s, when the boys had their 
cricket match. I had Florence Maynard 
with me.” | 
“Is he a gentleman in appearance?” || 
asked her mother. 
“Well, yes, I cannot deny that, but not | 
in the least like Dr. Forrester. His eyes 1 
} 

| 

} 


are blue, not black, and he has brown hair 
and whiskers,—altogether he is rather good 
looking and agreeable ; I should guess him to 
be about six-and-twenty. 

“ T am glad to hear of such an addition to 
our party,”’ was the reply ; we must call before 
we send the invitations.” 

‘Papa is going to-morrow,” said Ellen ; 
but she did not attempt to correct her sister’s 
mistake about Frank’s age. Evelyn had told 
her that he was not twenty-three yet, aud she 
could not help admitting that he looked 
much older. 

“‘If papa calls to-morrow we need not be 
in a hurry,” said Julia; “‘come, Ellen, will 
you try another duet ?” 

Ellen readily agreed, she truly loved music, 
and the soft melody of one of Mozart’s 
symphonies, arranged for the harp, flowed 
sweetly over the room, and soothed the 
invalid mother. 


? 


OME DOWN.” 


Uprear your nation’s altar, 

Make strong the lines unfilled. 
Pray to the God of Israel, 

And while they taunt you, build!” 


nd he turned to them that clamoured : 
“Too great the work we do 
To note man’s little anger, 
To answer words untrue. 
Too vast, too high, too awful 
For mortal man’s award 
Is the service of thanksgiving, 
Is labour fgr the Lord. ”’ 
* * * 
O Levites in your courses ! 
O priests that watch and pray ! 
In the holy work before you 
Be strong and true this day ; 
loil in the glens and mountains, 
By coast, and vale, and town, 
The church’s olden watchword | 
Be yours—* I come not down!” 
ALESSIE BOND, 
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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


> AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
PART First.—TINTERN ABBEY. 


DurinG the summer of the past year, when China and Persia, the vine-clad hill-sides of 
the subject of the annual autumn trip came |the Cape, and the smiling valleys and pic- 
up for consideration, a friend suggested that | turesque lakes of Southern Europe —he does 
the occasion afforded a favourable oppor- not scruple to give the palm of beauty to 
tunity for exploring the out-of-the-way nooks 'the unequalled scene from the Wyndcliff, 
and corners of this dear old England of ours ; | while no ruin can be more graceful in decay 
and, to a query to name some spot out of |than the far-famed abbey of Tintern. In 
the beaten track for tourists, replied by a saying this the writer does not imply that 
question as to whether I had seen Tintern | the scenery viewed from the heights over the 
Abbey, and the delightful neighbourhood | Wye is comparable in grandeur to that which 
of the river Wye. I replied in the nega-| meets the eye, as the spectator gazes, awe- 
tive. struck, at the “ Alp piled upon Alp” of the 
** Well,” said my friend, “you have been stupendous ranges at Simla, or the Ghauts of 
over many lands and over many seas, but I_ the Concan,or the summit of the Mount Cenis 
do not think you have seen anything more Pass; but it is of the tranquil beauty and 
picturesque than the magnificent ruins on varied character of the scenery on the Wynd- 
the banks of the Wye. I commend you to cliff that he speaks. In the same way the ruined 
go there for scenery and quiet, and if you arch of Ctesiphon, that has stood sentinel 
want a little shooting, I think it is to be had on the banks of the Tigris for numberless 
in the neighbourhood.” centuries, the mouldering rocks and temples 
I took my friend's advice, gentle reader, | of India and Egypt, are sublime in the lan- 
and will give you impressions formed during | guage they speak of long past greatness ; but 
my visit. So greatly pleased was I with the the picturesque and softened beauty of the 
country, that I prolonged. my stay, and Gothic structure, erected by the piety, or 
visited all the points of interest in South remorse, of Norman nobles at Tintern, has 
Wales, in particular inspecting the castles other and no less streng claims for our 
and ruined abbeys with which the country admiration. 
abounds. Chepstow, which is the nearest’ The feelings that inspired .Wordsworth, 
town to Tintern Abbey, is in Monmouth- | when he, a second time, visited the abbey in 
shire, and learning that it is on the South July, 1798, after an absence of five years, are 
Wales line, which is worked in connection those which ofttimes have recurred to the 
with the Great Western Railway, I pro- | writer when, troubled with the care and 
ceeded to Paddington, and booked with a responsibilities of life in busy London, his 
through ticket to Chepstow. mind reverted to that peaceful scene on the 
Passing through Swindon, Gloucester, and banks of the Wye. When, after having 
Grange Court, we were whirled along by minutely inspected the abbey, I rested 
the express over the South Wales line, until close by and contemplated the structure, as 
the superb ruins of Chepstow Castle, perched the setting sun poured through the great 
on the cliffs that frown over the Wye, were, west window in a sea of gold, and threw 
reached. . My tour in Monmouthshire and /jnto bold relief its delicate tracery, with 
South Wales would be incomplete indeed Wordsworth I have said,— 
without a visit to the abbey of Tintern, 
pronounced by Sir Richard. Hoare “the, 
most beautiful ruin in England or Wales.” 
Tintern may be reached either by boat, 
down the river Wye from Ross, or by road | 
from Chey. ow. As the writer walked to the! 
ruins from Chepstow and back, he will take | 
the reader over the ground traversed by him | 
in that pleasant autumn day ; a day it was 
never to be forgotten, for—with some experi- | ’ 
ence of the world’s scenery, from the snowy, Near at hand meanders the Wye, which, 
ranges of: the Himalayas, the plains of though having a vivid recollection of the 


* Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of town and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing e’en into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.” 
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sylvan beauties of the classic Avon, as it | having shelter to birds which warble and 


sweeps past Stratford and lordly Warwick, I |twitter where the silence was wont to be 
would still hail as the fairest of English | broken only by the voice of prayer or solemn 


streams. The poet, musing on its banks) chant. 


beneath the shadow of the venerable fane, | 

pours forth his feelings in some of the most 

beautiful verses that have emanated from | 

his genius. 
‘* How oft 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 

Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

O sylvan Wye !—thou wand’rer through the woods, 

How often was my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of my mind revives again ; 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years.” 

Tintern Abbey is well situated for the 
display of its unequalled beauties; for, sur- 
rounded as it is by wooded heights, its 
architectural attractions would have been 
lost had it not been erected on a gentle 
elevation: nature and art appear to have 
vied with each other in richly endowing the 
ancient edifice, so that the visitor, when he 
first catches a glimpse of it from the summit 
of the sylvan amphitheatre in which it is 
enshrined, as did the writer, is entranced 
with the loveliness of the scene, and of the 
“sem of purest ray’ lying far below at his 
feet. After a long admiring gaze at the 
structure as a whole, you are struck with the 
extreme beauty of the great west window, 
which is in a wonderful state of preservation, 
and presents a most finished specimen of 
pure Gothic. Indeed, the entire building, 
though roofless, is unusually perfect, and the 
sculpture still stands out for the most part 
sharply defined, while the outer walls are} 
almost entire, and thickly clad with ivy. | 


“ How many hearts have here grown cold 
That sleep these mould’ring stones among ! 
How many beads have here been told !— 
How many matins here been sung ! 
‘* On this rude stone, by time long broke, 
I think I see some pilgrim kneel ; 
I think I see the censers smoke, 
I think I hear the solemn peal. 
‘But here no more soft music floats, 
No holy anthems chanted now : 
All hushed except the ringdove’s notes 
Low murm’ring from yon beechen bough.” 
The shell of the building is entire, though 
the roof has long fallen in. A partially dila- 
pidated staircase in the north transept leads 
to the summit of the wall, along which we 
were enabled walk and enjoy the fine pros- 
pect around, and more especially the 
striking view of the interior of the old abbey 
below ; all the pillars are standing, excepting 
those which divided the nave from the nor- 
thern aisle, and their positions may be 
traced by the remains of their bases. The 
lofty arches which supported the tower | 
still preserve their original form. The | 
arches and pillars of the transepts are in 
good preservation, and the outlines of 
the windows may yet be traced, although 
some are partly obscured by the luxuriant 
ivy. Time has worn the sharp edges of the 
carved and sculptured stones of the Gothic 
window-frames and arches. Nature has 
claimed the ruin as her own, and mosses, 
lichens, ferns, and wall-flowers have settled 
themselves upon, and in, the joints of the 
elaborately chiselled stones. Ornamented 
fragments of the roof, cornices, and columns, 
rich pieces of sculpture, and mutilated figures | 
of monks and warriors, are arranged in heaps 
along the greensward, which is kept in ad- 
mirable order. Among these relics are an 
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The abbey is cruciform, consisting, like| effigy of a knight in armour, much defaced, 
similar ecclesiastical buildings, of a nave,|supposed by some to be that of Richard 
north and south aisles, transept, and choir. | Strongbow, who died and was buried in Ire- 
The extreme length is 228 feet, and its|land;* the disfigured remains of a Virgin 
breadth across the transept 150 feet. On| and Child; the head of a shaven friar ; 
passing through the west door, which appears | several monkish tombstones carved with 
disproportionately small, you will be struck | crosses and black-letter inscriptions, one of 
with admiration and astonishment at the | which is engraved with the images of asalmon 
marvellous beauty of the interior before you ; | and three trouts in a group, and inscribed— 
a perspective of noble arches and elegant “ Hic jacet Johannes Willifred ; ” 
sag ho = ae s aldaadins ode a curious tiled pavement, inwrought wih 
window, a distance of 228 feet. Under your|, * Jt was sculptured with five a a - i right | 
feet is the soft carpet of grass, while iat | ee eer one a he nal eae | 
. : ’ | was a blunder of the sculptor, cannot be ascertained: | 
head the mantling ivy waves gracefully, | the arm and hand are now demolished. | 
VII. 















































18 AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 
, 
| the escutcheons of the Clare and Bigod | from the local guide-books, is derived from phy 
| families, of about thirty-six feet in length and|the Celtic word dim, a fortress, and the 
| forty-eight feet in breadth ; and at the eastern | “yr a sovereign; and the place is so || th 
| entrance a flat stone, which bears the in-| called from Theodoric, king of Glamorgan, | bs 
| scription— having lived in a hermitage on the site of a 
| “ Hic jacet Henricus de Lancaut Abbes the present abbey. This Theodoric, after | sid 
| de Voto.” defeating the Saxons, indulged his taste for te 
a religious life by resigning the throne to his 
| De Voto is the name of an abbey in Wex-| son Maurice, and retiring to this secluded -— 
| ford, founded by that great warrior, William,|spot. The Saxons having again invaded i 
| Earl of Pembroke, who married Isabel, | Gwent, the people, distrusting his profligate - 
Strongbow’s daughter, and was surnamed | son, appealed to the royal recluse to lead se 
| Marshal from his high office. them once more to victory. ‘Theodoric con- _ 
| Among the persons of distinction said to sented, and putting himself at their head, th 
| be buried within the sacred edifice, are drove ‘the invaders across the Severn, but By 
Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, who died | received a mortal wound, from which he a 
1139; Gilbert de Clare, his successor, 1148;| expired a.p. 600, and was buried at Ma- a 
Isabel, daughter of Strongbow by Eva, therne, distant two miles from Chepstow, pe 
daughter of Dermot, king of “Leinster, 1221,' where an inscription records his glorious wid 
| and two of her sons: also Maude, wife of| death. The present abbey of Tintern was Th 
| Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 1248; and founded in 1131 by Walter Fitz-Richard de bin 
| William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who Clare, but it was not until 1287 that the la 
| was beheaded in the year 1463. church was completed by his successor, , | — 
| As you walk up the nave you see before | Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. fons 
| you the magnificent centre arch, which has| “During this lapse,” says a writer, “the or 
| a total height of seventy feet. family of the noble founders had undergone oe 
You will be still more struck with the | two mutations, so that an illustrious stranger, oa 
noble proportions of the east window, which, | connected by marriage, alone lived to i 
occupying the whole breadth of the choir, is| witness and share the fruits of their piety Th 
| no less than sixty-four feet in height. Itstracery. and munificence ; while several generations cw 
is destroyed, but it still possesses a light of monks must have passed away in the same 8 
| shaft of singular elegance and beauty, which | interval of time between those who rejoiced oe 
_ divides the window into two equal parts. In 'when the first foundation stone of the stately Pr 


the centre of the north aisles is a door, edifice was laid, and those who sang the re 
which leads to the site of the monastic offices. | loud anthem on the solemn day when the 1! the 
Immediately on your left are the cloisters, | 'festal ceremony of the mass was first cele- Bri 
about roo feet square; on the right is the} brated at the high altar of St. Mary’s eo 
sacristy and chapterhouse, upwards of fifty- | | shrine.” 
four feet in length; adjoining it is the| The abbey flourished until Henry VIIL., 
infirmary, and next the library. By crossing impelled rather by cupidity than an honest 
the passage which leads to the gardens now | zeal for the reformed religion he professed, 
converted into orchards, you pass some seized upon its revenues, valued by Dugdale 
offices, and reach the refectory, an apartment | ‘at upwards of £192, and according to Speed 
eighty-six feet in length and thirty-two in | at 4256, and now upwards of 45,000. 
breadth: on the left-hand wall is erected a} Tintern shared the fate that befell 645 mon- V 
small but beautifully sculptured. pulpit, from | jasteries, go colleges, 2,374 chapels, and 

which, during meal-time, one of the brethren | tro hospitals ; its lands were sequestrated, V 
contributed to the spiritual sustenance of the and the ruins were granted to the second 

confraternity while they ministered to their | Earl of Worcester, from whom they descended 

bodily requirements, by reading aloud portions | to the present Duke of Beaufort. L 
from some holy book. Adjoining the refec-| Adjoining the abbey are the remains of 


























of jollity. 
The etymology of Tintern, as we learn 





in these islands, and scarcely surpassed any- || 
where. The traveller who has toiled up from | | 








| tory is the kitchen, and on the other side is the | St. Ann’s Chapel, which now forms the resi- L 
| hospitium, where were administered the hos-| dence of the warder of the abbey. The 
pitalities of the jovial abbot and his genial | visitor to Tintern will, of course, view the v 
monks; for it appears to be the generally| far-famed Wyndcliff, which rises goo feet 
received notion that the votaries of this| sheer above the Wye, and presents a pros- | YW 
religious brotherhood lived in a normal state | pect for tranquil beauty and variety unrivalled | | 
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WATCHING. 


the moss cottage at the base of the precipice, 
or along the road, past Piercefield Lodge, from 
the old town of Chepstow, will, after the first 
few moments of astonishment and pleasure, 
not fail to seat himself on a bench placed con- 
siderately at the summit, whence he can 
enjoy at his leisure, and undistractedly, the 
noble expanse of sea, river, and portions of 
nine counties spread out like a map at his 
feet. Though language fails to do adequate 
justice to the scene, yet I would fain tran- 
scribe the graphic description of Fosbroke:— 

“What a cathedral is among churches, 
the Wyndcliff is among prospects. This cliff 
is the last grand scene of the Piercefield 
drama. It is not only magnificent, but so 
novel that it excites an involuntary start of 
astonishment, and so sublime that it ele- 
vates the mind into instantaneous rapture. 
The parts consist of a most uncommon com- 
bination of wood, rock, water, sky, and 
plain,—of height and abyss,—of rough and 
smooth,—of recess and projection,—of fine 
landscapes near, and excellent perspective 
afar ; all melting into each other, and group- 
ing mto such capricious lines, that although 
it may find a counterpart in tropic climes, it 
is, in regard to England, probably unique. 
The spectator stands on the edge of a preci- 
pice, the depth of which is awful to contem- 
plate, with the river winding at its feet. The 
right screen is Piercefield ridge, richly 
wooded ; the left is a belt of rocks, over 
which northward appears the Severn, with 


the fine shores between Thornbury and 
Bristol rising behind each other in admirable | 


swells, which unite in most graceful curves. 
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The first foreground appears like a view 
from the clouds to the earth, and the rich 
contrast of green meadows to mild forest 
scenery, the farm of Lancaut clasped in the 
arms of the winding river, backed by hang- 
ing rock and wood. The farther horn of the 
crescent tapers off into a craggy informal 
mole, over which the eye passes iMod a 
second bay; this terminates m Chepstow 
Castle, the town and rocks all melkowetl 
down by distance into that fine hazy indig- 
tinctness which makes even deformities 
combine into harmony with the picture.” 
Having feasted my eyes in silence ‘onthe 
prospect beneath, and then having sought to 
give utterance to my feelings of delight toa 
gentleman whom I found sketching—vain 
task—a scene that neither pen nor pencil can 
even faintly shadow forth, I turned away 
with one fresh joy—and who will say may 
to the poet’s dictum, that “a thing of beatty 
is a joy for ever” ?—indelibly imprinted onthe 
tablets of my mind. The view from the 
summit of the Wyndcliff cannot be for- 
gotten “while memory holds her seat i this 
distracted brain,” nor the day passed amnd 
the ruins of the grand old abbey of Tintern. 


«‘ Yet, sacred Tintern, since thy earliest age, 
Though time hath sped, and laid the mighty'low ; 
Though Henry fain had spoiled thee in his rage, 
Yet thou, more beauteous still, hast braved each 
foe: 


Nor earthly king, nor Time’s all-conqu’ring axm 
Could mar thy roof of heaven’s all-glorious .bhue ; 

And now each ¢ ircling year with varying charms 
Thy foliaged pillars decks in vivid. hue.’ 


t 


Cc. R. LOW, 


WATCHING. 


WATCHING, watching in the twilight, 
For the sail she knows so well ; 
Watching while the shadows deepen, 
And the billows foam and swell. 


Listening, listening in the darkness, 
For a footstep sounding near ; 

Listening for a voice whose echo 
Rings so sadly in her ear. 

Weeping, weeping in the sunshine, 
Heeding not its golden ray ; 

With her loved one’s life the brightne is 
From her home must pass away. 





Waiting, waiting in the twilight, 
Hoping, though all hope seems vain ; 

Something in her bosom whispers, 
“God will bring him home again?” 


Praying, praying in the darkness, 
All alone upon the shore ; 

Oh, to feel his arms around her! 
Oh, to hear his voice once more! 


Weeping, weeping im the sunshine, 
Tears of joy, not tears of pain ; 

Through the storm and all its perils, 
God hath brought him home again. 


HELEN LOUISA TAYLOR, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 


By THE AUTHOR.OF ** MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FoRrEsT.” 


My impressions of Ireland will be all the 
fresher and more vivid from this being my 
first visit here. The things that have most 
struck me in a general way are, first and 
foremost, the very lovely, pure, delicious 
tints—on hills, on uplands, and water,— 
real amethyst, lake, ultramarine, and emerald. 
Secondly, the abundant wealth of varied 
foliage on the coast, growing down to the 
very sea-wall washed by the tide, and inland 
robing the mountain slopes with richest woods, | 
and turning the pastures into parks with most 
picturesque clumps of timber. Yet the country 
is said to have suffered in this respect during 
last year’s lack of fuel, when the dearness of 
coal led landowners to cut down fine trees | 
to supply their hearths with logs, giving the | 
smaller branches and refuse to their poor! 
tenants, who even then were in such straits 
that they could scarce let a hedgerow grow | 
or a fence stand. Nor can we wonder at| 


the want here when I know for a fact that at | 





| about Christmas-time last year in Durham, | 


wealthy, well-to-do families were driven, not | 
only to borrow a few coals, scuttle-wise, | 


| from their more providert neighbours, but, on | 


more than one occasion, to spend the day | 
without a fire at all in the house, except in| 
the kitchens ! 

However, to return to my impressions. 
The good looks of the peasantry strike me next, 
at times reminding one of brown-skinned, 
dark-haired, ruddy-lipped Italian organ boys ; 
at others—but more seldom—of the fair, blue- 
eyed Saxons of history. The next generality 
that I notice is that all the women go about 
bonnetless and hatless, but with heads as 
carefully covered up as that of a Hindoo 
labourer going to his work coughing and shi- 
vering in the early dawn of a morning in the 
“cold season,” or of a native female when 
abroad or in the presence of strangers. 

Mrs, T—— tells me that in a district ad- 
jacent to this the women wear as head-cover- 
ing a scarf of bright red or blue homespun, 
which looks very pretty and picturesque, and 
she thinks that the habit of wrapping up the 
head has arisen from that probably, although 
here the scarf has degenerated into the simple 
drawing up over head and ears of the shawl 
or. cloak which covers the shoulders. This 
fashion disguises the girls sadly, and it is very 
comical at times to find a supposed poor old 








hunchbacked woman, who is trotting along 
just in front of the phaeton, turn round and 
disclose a chubby round face, and a pair of 
bright eyes. For my own part,I often wish that 
I could with as little ceremony draw a cloak 
or anything else over my head; for the keen, 


biting east winds, which are the plague of | 


Dublin and all that coast, have prevailed here 
almost ever since I arrived. 

Lastly, what I notice is the large number of 
roofless, tenantless, tumble-down, fallen-to- 
pieces cottages. Some of these have been 
unroofed to get rid of obnoxious tenants who 
would neither pay their rent nor accept notice 
to quit, and who very often, even when the 
roof is gone, will stay on till rain comes, and 


then erect a tent at the door, composed of a | 


couple of sticks and an old blanket! 

But the larger number of huts have been 
vacated by tenants who have emigrated, 
thereby acting unwittingly the part of philan- 
thropists to their own country ; for ever since 
the terrible famine resulting from the potato 
failure, Ireland has been in an improving and 
progressive condition. Those who at that 
time could neither get work nor food at home 


learnt to seek it elsewhere; and those who re- | 


mained at home found in consequence all the 
more left for them, and learnt also not to 
depend again on one sole source of sus- 
tenance. Indian corn was planted, and 
“yellow meal” became an article of daily 


consumption ; and although at first there was | 


a strong prejudice against it, Indian corn 
porridge is found now to be no bad thing, 


especially when eaten with milk or cream or | 
Possibly the next generation will | 
think as much of it as Italians do of their | 


butter. 


polenta, which it very much resembles. 

Of course, with fewer labourers 
field, wages have risen, and women who for- 
merly, or (as it is commonly expressed) defore 
the trouble, earned sixpence a day, now earn 
a shilling in the fields, while the men get four- 
teen-pence, 


The country hereabouts is very thinly | 


populated ; it is one of the quietest counties 
in Ireland. Beautiful seats of noblemen and 
gentlemen are scattered over it at wide dis- 
tances, and the few inhabitants of the poorer 
class are chiefly in their employment. The 
whole numicer in the archdeacon’s parish 
(where I am now visiting) is 450, and of these 


in the | 
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| | the Protestants who form the congregations | and fattens it, and not unfrequently has to | 
i | in his three rural churches, are 193. ‘The| report the depredations of weasels and foxes, | 
| || whole population (of whom 8,000 are Pro-|both of which abound; Bill, the herdboy, | 
| || testants) of his archdeaconry is 140,000, and | and his little brother who helps him, both of | 
among these he and his four Scripture | whom have thick wavy shocks of brown hair, | 
| readers—trained at the “ Home” of the Irish | clear, ruddy-brown skins, white teeth, and | 
| || Church Mission in Dublin, which I hope| laughing eyes, strongly reminding me, as I | 
along || |! one day to visit—work fearlessly and dili-| say, of Italian organ-boys. None of the three | 
id and | gently. He does not avoid controversy but | wear shoes or stockings, and the boys’ patched 
pair of | rather courts it, seeking to meet the ar-|trousers hang in tatters barely below their 
sh that | guments of the Romanists, and to convince | knees, The little girl reads beautifully, fluently, 
Cloak | them by Scripture of a “better way.” The/and witha full, pleasant intonation—a natural 
keen, | head-quarters of the readers are in K——, | gift, I suppose, for it is not so with all the 
gue of | whence they make itinerations in the country | party who read the daily chapter, verse and 
d here | round about. At first there was much oppo-| verse about, after which the archdeacon gives 
sition to their teaching, and the people would | a little exposition of it. 
ber of follow them wherever they went with adin of|  Bill’s mother is an idle, bad woman, who, 
len-to- | oaths and curses, a clatter of pots and pans, | instead of working, lives, together with her 
been | and missiles such as brickbats and cabbage-| eldest son, who is as idle as herself, on poor 
s who stalks,—so much so that Mrs. T—— says she} Bill’s earnings. Their cabin is on a neigh- 
notice used to be afraid of driving in K—— when| bouring estate and the proprietor wants to 
en the she knew that a reader was teaching there. | get rid of the woman, now that her poor old 
s, and Now things are better, but the people are} bedridden husband is dead, and to let the 
d of a still afraid of listening to them—or, at least,| cottage to his own coachman, but she vows 
to be seen to do it—for fear of the priests !} she will not leave it. 
been And only the other day a woman reviled one} “ What will be done?” I ask. 
rated, || of these men with every bad epithet she couid| =“ Oh,” the archdeacon says, “‘ Sir John will 
hilan- think of, and spat upon his clothes and into | unroof it, I suppose.” 
since his face. They are simple-mannered men, of} This seems to be the usual resource in 
otato |, the people’s own class, but well trained in the | getting rid of refractory tenants. I saw one 
g and | Scriptures and all doctrine, so as to be able | of these unroofed tenements yesterday,whence 
| that | to give lucidly and plainly a “reason for the|a very bad family had thus been ejected by 
home faith that is in them.” Their weekly diaries | force, turned now by the adjoining cotter 
10 Te- for the archdeacon’s perusal are very interest-| into a pigsty. This is a grand move beyond 
Il the | ing. One of them has been resting here for| having the“ crathur” in his own hut, at all 
ot to || a week, sleeping in the house, and attending | events, albeit Master Pig is, as they say, the 
sus- morning prayers every day in the servants’| gentleman of the family on account of his 
and hall. | paying the rent ! 
daily This is of the most primitive character—| I went yesterday with Mrs. T—— to pay 
was just a whitewashed underground room with a} some visits in some of these cottages—real | 
corn slate-coloured stone floor. A very narrow,|samples of the correct old Irish style of | 
hing, | long-legged table on a small square of carpet|‘‘cabin.” Before the door of the very first | 
m or || in the midst ; two or three benches against} one we approached (one of a straight little | 
will | || the walls, one of which is perforated with the| row of about half a dozen, enclosed by a | 
their | door of the baking-oven, and another with a| crumbling wall of a couple of feet high, | 
small, very high-up window, latticed with| skirting a dusty road on the other side of | 
the || creepers, and a little ancient-looking grate,| which was a large pasture-field) was the con- | 
 for- || filled in weekly with fresh laurel boughs, | ventional pool and manure heap ; and within 
efore || complete the appointments. The little con-| thedoorwas the very pig himself, that Iseemed | 
earn || || gregation that assembles here daily for| to know by heart from description, eating his | 
four- || |, morning prayers is unique. In addition to| dinner out of the iron skillet in which the | 
, | || the two maid-servants, the gardener, the| family dish of potatoes, or may be fat bacon 
inly || || groom, and an occasional reader staying here | and cabbage, had been boiled not long before. 
ities || | on his road, there are three others, who might | There was no danger of his soiling the floor, 
and || | sit for artist’s models by reason of their good | which, although, to do it justice, it was free 
dis- || |, looks and ragged picturesqueness. These are | from scraps or litter, consisted of nothing but 
orer || || the “ fowl-girl,’—a smooth-cheeked, glossy-| the pure bare mother earth itself, worn away 
The 1 | haired, black-eyed maiden of about sixteen | into a perfect little valley about the centre of 
rish | | or seventeen, who looks after the poultry, feeds | the apartment, which measured perhaps some 
1ese 
| — 
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My impressions of Ireland will be all the 
fresher and more vivid from this being my 
first visit here. The things that have most 
struck me in a general way are, first and 
foremost, the very lovely, pure, delicious 
tints—on hills, on uplands, and water,— 
real amethyst, lake, ultramarine, and emerald. 
Secondly, the abundant wealth of varied 
foliage on the coast, growing down to the 


very sea-wall washed by the tide, and inland | 


robing the mountain slopes with richest woods, 
and turning the pastures into parks with most 
picturesque clumps of timber. Yet the country 
is said to have suffered in this respect during 
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hunchbacked woman, who is trotting along 
just in front of the phaeton, turn round and 


bright eyes. For my own part,I often wish that 
I could with as little ceremony draw a cloak 
or anything else over my head; for the keen, 
biting east winds, which are the plague of 
Dublin and all that coast, have prevailed here 
almost ever since I arrived. 

Lastly, what I notice is the large number of 
‘roofless, tenantless, tumble-down, fallen-to- 
|pieces cottages. Some of these have been 
'unroofed to get rid of obnoxious tenants who 
| would neither pay their rent nor accept notice 





last year’s lack of fuel, when the dearness of | to quit, and who very often, even when the 


coal led landowners to cut down fine trees 
to supply their hearths with logs, giving the 
smaller branches and refuse to their poor 
tenants, who even then were in such straits 
that they could scarce let a hedgerow grow 
or a fence stand. Nor can we wonder at 
the want here when I know for a fact that at 
about Christmas-time last year in Durham, 
wealthy, well-to-do families were driven, not 


only to borrow a few coals, scuttle-wise,| progressive condition. 


‘roof is gone, will stay on till rain comes, and 
| then erect a tent at the door, composed of a 


| couple of sticks and an old blanket! 


| But the larger number of huts have been 
vacated by tenants who have emigrated, 
thereby acting unwittingly the part of philan- 
| thropists to their own country ; for ever since 
'the terrible famine resulting from the potato 
| failure, Ireland has been in an improving and 


Those who at that 


from their more providert neighbours, but, on | time could neither get work nor food at home 


more than one occasion, to spend the day 
without a fire at all in the house, except in 
the kitchens ! 

However, to return to my impressions. 
The good looks of the peasantry strike me next, 
at times reminding one of brown-skinned, 
dark-haired, ruddy-lipped Italian organ boys ; 
at others—but more seldom—of the fair, blue- 
eyed Saxons of history. The next generality 
that I notice is that all the women go about 
bonnetless and hatless, but with heads as 
carefully covered up as that of a Hindoo 
labourer going to his work coughing and shi- 
vering in the early dawn of a morning in the 
“cold season,” or of a native female when 
abroad or in the presence of strangers. 


Mrs. T—— tells me that in a district ad-| 


jacent to this the women wear as head-cover- 
ing a scarf of bright red or blue homespun, 
which looks very pretty and picturesque, and 
she thinks that the habit of wrapping up the 
head has arisen from that probably, although 
here the scarf has degenerated into the simple 
drawing up over head and ears of the shawl 
or. cloak which covers the shoulders. This 
fashion disguises the girls sadly, and it is very 








comical at times to find a supposed poor old 


| learnt to seek it elsewhere; and those who re- 


| mained at home found in consequence all the 
more left for them, and learnt also not to 
depend again on one sole source of sus- 
tenance. Indian corn was planted, and 
“yellow meal” became an article of daily 


consumption ; and although at first there was | 


a strong prejudice against it, Indian corn 
porridge is found now to be no bad thing, 
especially when eaten with milk or cream or 
butter. Possibly the next generation will 
think as much of it as Italians do of their 
polenta, which it very much resembles. 

Of course, with fewer labourers in the 
field, wages have risen, and women who for- 
merly, or (as it is commonly expressed) defore 
the trouble, earned sixpence a day, now earn 
a shilling in the fields, while the men get four- 
teen-pence. 

The country hereabouts is very thinly 
populated ; it is one of the quietest counties 
in Ireland. Beautiful seats of noblemen and 
gentlemen are scattered over it at wide dis- 
tances, and the few inhabitants of the poorer 
class are chiefly in their employment. The 
whole nuniter in the archdeacon’s parish 
(where I am now visiting) is 450, and of these 
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the Protestants who form the congregations | and fattens it, and not unfrequently has to 
in his three rural churches, are 193. The| report the depredations of weasels and foxes, 
whole population (of whom 8,o00 are Pro-| both of which abound; Bill, the herdboy, 





testants) of his archdeaconry is 140,000, and | and his little brother who helps him, both of | 


among these he and his four Scripture | whom have thick wavy shocks of brown hair, 
readers—trained at the “ Home” of the Irish | clear, ruddy-brown skins, white teeth, and 
Church Mission in Dublin, which I hope| laughing eyes, strongly reminding me, as I 
one day to visit—work fearlessly and dili-| say, of Italian organ-boys. None of the three 
gently. He does not avoid controversy but | wear shoes or stockings, and the boys’ patched 
rather courts it, seeking to meet the ar-|trousers hang in tatters barely below their 
guments of the Romanists, and to convince | knees, The little girl reads beautifully, fluently, 
them by Scripture of a “better way.” The | and witha full, pleasant intonation—a natural 
head-quarters of the readers are in K—-—,| gift, I suppose, for it is not so with all the 
whence they make itinerations in the country | party who read the daily chapter, verse and 
round about. At first there was much oppo-| verse about, after which the archdeacon gives 
sition to their teaching, and the people would | a little exposition of it. 

follow them wherever they went with adin of| _ Bill’s mother is an idle, bad woman, who, 
oaths and curses, a clatter of pots and pans, | instead of working, lives, together with her 
and missiles such as brickbats and cabbage-| eldest son, who is as idle as herself, on poor 





stalks,—so much so that Mrs. T—— says she| Bill’s earnings. Their cabin is on a neigh- 
used to be afraid of driving in K—— when|bouring estate and the proprietor wants to 


she knew that a reader was teaching there. | get rid of the woman, now that her poor old 
Now things are better, but the people are} bedridden husband is dead, and to let the 
still afraid of listening to them—or, at least, | cottage to his own coachman, but she vows 
to be seen to do it—for fear of the priests !/ she will not leave it. 

And only the other day a woman reviled one} ‘“ What will be done?” I ask. 

of these men with every bad epithet she coud) “Oh,” the archdeacon says, “ Sir John will 
think of, and spat upon his clothes and into | unroof it, I suppose.” 

his face. They are simple-mannered men,of| This seems to be the usual resource in 
the people’s own class, but well trained in the| getting rid of refractory tenants. I saw one 
Scriptures and all doctrine, so as to be able| of these unroofed tenements yesterday, whence 
to give lucidly and plainly a “reason for the|a very bad family had thus been ejected by 
faith that is in them.” Their weekly diaries | force, turned now by the adjoining cotter 
for the archdeacon’s perusal are very interest-| into a pigsty. This isa grand move beyond 
ing. One of them has been resting here for| having the“ crathur” in his own hut, at all 
a week, sleeping in the house, and attending | events, albeit Master Pig is, as they say, the 
morning prayers every day in the servants’| gentleman of the family on account of his 
hall. | paying the rent ! 

This is of the most primitive character—/ I went yesterday with Mrs. T—— to pay 
just a whitewashed underground room with a| some visits in some of these cottages—real 
slate-coloured stone floor. A very narrow,|samples of the correct old Irish style of 
long-legged table on a small square of carpet| ‘‘cabin.” Before the door of the very first 
in the midst ; two or three benches against/ one we approached (one of a straight little 
the walls, one of which is perforated with the | row of about halfa dozen, enclosed by a 
door of the baking-oven, and another with a | crumbling wall of a couple of feet high, 
small, very high-up window, latticed with| skirting a dusty road on the other side of 
creepers, and a little ancient-looking grate,| which was a large pasture-field) was the con- 
filled in weekly with fresh laurel boughs, | ventional pool and manure heap ; and within 
complete the appointments. ‘The little con-| thedoorwas the very pig himself, that seemed 
gregation that assembles here daily for | to know by heart from description, eating his 
morning prayers is unique. In addition to| dinner out of the iron skillet in which the 
the two maid-servants, the gardener, the| family dish of potatoes, or may be fat bacon 
groom, and an occasional reader staying here | and cabbage, had been boiled not long before. 
on his road, there are three others, who might | There was no danger of his soiling the floor, 
sit for artist’s models by reason of their good | which, although, to do it justice, it was free 
looks and ragged picturesqueness. These are | from scraps or litter, consisted of nothing but 
the “ fowl-girl,”—a smooth-cheeked, glossy-| the pure bare mother earth itself, worn away 
haired, black-eyed maiden of about sixteen | into a perfect little valley about the centre of 
or seventeen, who looks after the poultry, feeds | the apartment, which measured perhaps some 
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ten feet square. A little tarred door, just!destroyed some smaller vermin which are 
ajar, disclosed the only other room in the/|more annoying if less dangerous. 
house, somewhat smaller, containing the beds| “I haven’t had the heart to whitewash the 
of master and wife, made up in box-like cribs. | walls,” observed the daughter-in-law to Mrs. 
The old grandmother—a_ thin-faced but|T , observing perhaps that I was looking 
clean-looking old woman, had her bed in the | about me, “for the cottage, as may be ye ’ave 
chimney corner in the first room, but, from! heerd, mum, is to come down. I don’t know 
its dimensions being so limited, the bed was| what we’ll do; no other place will seem so 
also exactly under the foot-square little! like home as this ’ere row, where we’ve been 
window, with its head reaching to the door of solong. What’ll we all be doing?” 
entrance, from which it was screened off bya} ‘‘ Perhaps Sir John will build better.” 
few planks. Just behind these,on the edgeof| ‘Oh no, indeed, he won’t be doing that,” 
her low bedstead, the poor old creature sat. | said the woman,—* not on this land at all.” 
There was neither chair nor table in the; ‘“ Well,” said Mrs. T—-—, cautiously, for 
room; two little short three-legged stools, | these were Roman Catholics, and they hardly 
with a rough little bench, also very low, | dare listen to Scripture; if they hear it read 
comprised all the furniture, with the excep-| they must do penance afterwards—* well, it 
tion of the skillet before mentioned, a minute | brings to my mind some words of St. Paul, 
iron pipkin, which stood in the ashes upon | where he tells us of a house ‘ xof made with 
the otherwise bare hearth, and a small row of| hands, eternal in the heavens ;’ and, again, 
shelves against the walls, on which were ar-| of what the Saviour himself says,—‘ I go to 
ranged a motley assortment of crockery of|prepare a place for you;’ and, ‘In My 
the coarsest yellow and blue, yet with an eye | Father’s house are many mansions.’ He said 
to symmetry, for the yellow plates formed one | that to His disciples, but he meant the promise 
row, the blue another: the mugs and jugs for us all, if we will only believe in Him, and 
hung at the bottom,and a row of pewterspoons | pray to Him, and trust Him.” 
flanked them, inserted perpendicularly into| ‘The two women were quite silent; one 
a set of little holes or niches specially intended | looked down and pulled at her apron, the 
for them, exactly as I have seen the wooden | other seerned embarrassed. 
spoons hanging in a Black Forest farmhouse.| ‘Oh, I wish you could read the Bible for 
This cabin, however, with its damp, dirty | yourselves!” went on Mrs. T——, gently ; 
whitewashed mud walls, and its thatched roof | *‘ it is full of comforting words intended for 
t and wide-apart unhewn pine-stem rafters, | us all, and so plain and simple that a baby 
| black with pitch and reeking with smoke and might understand the most of them.” 
soot, bore no other distant resemblance to; “Oh yes, ma’am; yes, to be sure,” ejacu- 
such a house : it reminded me far more of aj lated the two poor creatures, afraid to speak, 











native Hindoo hut. yet feeling that they ought to say something. 
“ Belike the pig’s in the ladies’ way?” said{| Mrs. T gave the old grandmother a 


the old woman as we entered. trifle to buy tea with, for they all prize “the 
“Oh, don’t disturb him ; let him have his| tay” greatly, and we went on to the next 

dinner,” we said, while I trembled lest he! cabin. 

might be driven out and spoil the picture!| I wanted to know how they managed to eat 

However, he was allowed to go on grunting | without a table. 


over his mess with pig-like satisfaction,) “Oh,” said Mrs. T——, “they tuck the 
slushing it up, and only now and then up-| bowl of porridge under their left arm, take 
setting a very little on the floor, the mug of milk in the same hand, and then, 


‘¢ May be you couldn’t sit on this ?” was the | with the spoon in the right, they ladle up the 
old grandmother's next remark, addressed to | porridge, dip it into the milk, and so eat it.” 
a || me, as she pushed one of the low three-; The second cabin was precisely after the 
legged stools towards me. | pattern of the first, except that the walls had 
| | I thanked her, and said I wasn’t tired. I}a pretence of whitewash upon them, and 
ie || could have sat on it well enough, only I instead of the pig in the middle of the floor, 
if thought my skirts might come into too close an almost naked child was tumbling about 
proximity with the floor. Not that this would beneath the blankets of a bed by the door ; 
have been so objectionable as the floor of|a still younger one was in the mother’s arms. 
some of our poor folks’ dwellings at home in | It looked very pale and sickly, and she said she 
some respects, for when St. Patrick drove; had not been able to go to the fields to work, 
4 || away snakes and other noxious reptiles from/as it had been ill. Like her neighbour she 
| Ireland he seems also to have well-nigh | sighed over the approaching pulling down of 
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the cottage, and wondered where they would | 
go. Mrs. T repeated the same comforting | 
texts that she had said before, as wellas one or 

two others ; but I thought the women listened | 
still more unwillingly, and I could not help 

glancing from them to the pictures of the 

Virgin and Child, and of St. Joseph, on the 

wall just over the foot of the bed. 

Leaving this row of huts, we made our way | 
over a fence and down a lane quite scented 
with the perfume of wild strawberries, ripen- 
ing in the hot July sun, to a lonely cabin by 
the side of the high road. There was a little 
bit of ground for a cabbage-garden fenced 
off round it by a rough sort of low stone wall, 
but it was wasted and weedy, neither dug nor 
planted, and in front the usual dark pool and 
manure heap, which they seem to value so 
highly, half filled it up. A couple of ducks 
and three meagre ducklings waddled about in 
a corner, while a hen and a brood of fluffy 
chicks pecked about the dung-heap. Within 
we found a dog ensconced in the chimney- 
corner among his master’s field implements,— 
or perhaps his mistress’s, for the women seem 
to work hereabouts as much as the men, 
although this is not the casé in every county, 
I am told. 

The young woman was sitting on a low 
stool, nursing a pretty blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
baby—her first. She looked but a girl her- 





self. Her husband rejoiced in the name of 
Andy Sullivan,—Soo/ivan, as they call it here, 
and is a decent man enough, Mrs. ‘T—— said. 


“T should have been at work myself,” ex- 
plained the young woman, but she’s teething ” 
—pointing to the child,—* and won’t be out 
of me arms a minute.” 

And she dandled the little thing like a doll, 
smiling all the time. <A long pole, or rat 
stem, bark and all, that stretched across the 
roof just in front of the chimney, seemed to 
act as wardrobe to this young couple, for 
from it depended a coat and trousers, gown 
and petticoat, shawl and stockings, as well as 
a variety of other garments,—not, I should 
fancy, improved by their proximity to the 
smoke. Spread along the road close at hand 
was a quantity of tan-bark trimmings from the 
tan-pit ; they were drying in the sun, to be 
used as fuel together with cow-dung and 
brushwood—for this is what the poor are 
using in the present scarcity. 

This young woman was a Protestant, so 
Mrs. T—— left her some little books and 
tracts, which she received very smilingly. She 
said that a fox had carried off her cock the} 
other night, and a weasel had taken two| 
ducklings. 
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One day lately we called on old Lady 
She is a character,—very learned, very 
secluded, very religious, and not a little vain. 
She and her son, the present lord, when at 
home, live in a fine old mansion buried in 
the midst of extensive woods. The old lady 
received us in her pretty morning-room, open- 
ing upona small garden hedged in with sweet- 
briar and peas, and a very bower of roses. 
It was basking ina flood of sunshine, screened 
from the room by fersiennes. She threw her- 
self into a fauteui/, and put out a small foot 
encased in the daintiest of velvet boots and 
buckles, taking no pains, as I fancied, to 
conceal a neat ankle that did credit to the 
small foot. She gave me the impression of 
being abrupt and cynical, more for the sake 
of trying the effect of such a manner than 
because it was her nature “ to.” 

When I retorted courageously she seemed 
to be amused, and laughed. On a tall music- 
stand by her side lay a text in plain large let- 
tering, which he who ran might read. It 
was this :— 

“Nothing that you can ever do can save 
you—nothing that you have ever done need 
prevent your being saved.” 

A very well-chosen motto, especially in this 
Roman Catholic country. Since the disestab- 
lishment Protestant servants announce them- 
selves in the papers as “a member of the 
Church of Ireland” instead of “ England,” 
and the clergy themselves are so vexed at it 
that they, it is said, have blotted out the words 
“most gracious Majesty” from the Litany in 
some of the country parishes! 

Another nice place that we have visited is 
Sir J. ——’s, adjoining the glebe. There 
is a pretty waterfall in the wood there, and 
the laurels run wild in the most luxuriant 
manner, almost as though they were aiming 
at reminding one of the rhododendron forest 
at Simla ; and in front of the house itself is 
a beautiful horse-chestnut tree, which quite 
beats hollow the old fig tree in the monks’ 
garden in that ancient little smuggling and 
fishing hamlet in Brittany, whose name I 
forget at’ the moment, but which is visited by 
all travellers for the fig tree’s sake. This horse- 
chestnut is like a banyan tree; its branches 
run about like coiled snakes upon the ground, 
and then send up new stems thicker than 
themselves, or, they bend down till they 
touch the earth, and then they take fresh 
root and a new tree rises up; so that the whole 
forms the most charming of playrooms or 
gymnastic grounds imaginable. A whole 
regiment might find shelter there, and it 
would be the most capital place for a picnic 
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in the world. I don’t know what tree grows 


best here, for the Indian oaks are glorious, 
elms, ash, and maple equally luxuriant, and 
the limes are overflowing with blossoms, bees, 
and honey. 


THE RABBIT-SKIN DEALER OF DARNETAL. 


I have seen about the house ; they are gene- 


rally some way off here, enclosed with walls, 
which I think a very horrid plan, not at 
all enjoyable. The day we went to this place 
we had a charming drive along the hill 


Each place that I visit seems finer than the} through a wood where bilberries grew in 


last. There is Castle ——, an immense 
mansion in a wide demesne, but the weeds 
grow about the paths and carriage drive, the 
hay stands uncut on the pastures, the thick 
weeds seem to shut it away from the rest of the 
world, and half the shutters of the house itself 
are closed. The estate is encumbered by 
jointures to the widow of the last heir as well 
as his mother, besides other liabilities, and 
there is not money to keep it up. The day 
we Called the lady was said to be out driving, 
but there is a suspicion that she keeps herself 
as well as her house shut up, for the staff of 
servants is supposed to consist of one old 
woman. 


abundance, and which is a great place for 
picnics. 

A few miles off is the seat of Mr. ——, 
M.P., who has neither arms nor legs. How- 
ever, with the stumps of thefirst, which are not 
quite to the elbow, he manages not only to 
clasp a pen and write a very good hand indeed, 
but also to chop down a tree more quickly 
than many people could do it with their two 
hands. 

To-morrow the archdeacon will have a 
long day’s work. He will have three services 
all by himself, for he still can get no curates ; 
all young men have been holding back from 
ordination for many years past, he says, 





The next seat isas well kept as this was ill, | because they expected the disestablishment 
and as gay as the last was gloomy-looking; but, | and disendowment, and now that it has come 
alas! the owner is a confirmed invalid, and | there is scarcely a man to be had. It is little 
sees nobody. We hardly dared show ourselves | wonder, when no living is now worth more 
upon the stately terraces or in the well-|than £200 a year, and most are vastly 
trimmed gravel walks of the beautiful Italian |less, and all depend on the Church Fund, 
gardens, brilliant with every flower in season, |supported by private subscriptions. Even 
lest he might be disturbed should he see us |the bishoprics are only worth a thousand a 
from the windows. It was the first real garden ‘year. 


THE RABBIT-SKIN DEALER OF DARNETAL. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “AMONG THE Poor oF Paris.” 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER FIRST. |Darnétal to Rouen, fruit and vegetable 
CLOSE to the little river Aubette, whose _gardens may be seen, well cultivated, neatly 
waters for many a hundred years have turned kept, bright with many-coloured garden 
the mill-wheels in the ancient town of flowers, and abounding above all with the 
Rouen and its humbler neighbour Darné- | far-famed stock gilly-flower of Normandy. 

tal, may be seen a pretty vine-covered| Not a fruit-tree was better pruned, or a 
cottage, the property once of the good Fére | piece of ground more skilfully laid out, than 


Hémery and his wife. Theirs was a happy those of the Pére Hémery; the heavy-laden 


| and a thrifty ménage, and brightness seemed | pear trees in autumn, and the thickly sprout- 


to reign within and without the old high-|ing asparagus beds in early spring, had 
gabled, wooden-fronted Norman dwelling. | gained him some renown; and many a time a 
The waters of the Aubette, whose troubled | message came to the cottage to call the 
appearance tell of the many purposes they jearcomer to one of the chateaux in the neigh- 
have been put to, contribute not only to the | bourhood, to give a helping hand in orchard 
wealth of the great mill-owners and dyeing | or in garden. . 

establishments, but are also turned to profit! There was also a little plot of grass be- 
by the smaller proprietors of the place. All | longing to the property, just sufficient to 
along its borders, as it wends its way from ‘graze one cow, the little black Nannette, that 
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supplied their own and one or two of the 
neighbours’ families with milk. 

“T am to be up at the Chateau des Vignes 
to-morrow,” said the Pére Hémery to his 
wife as they sat together one evening in early 
summer reposing in the shade of a cherry 
tree after their hard day’s work. 

“Will you get breakfast there, or shall I 
give you something with you?”’ inquired the 
Mere Hémery, rising as she spoke, and turn- 
ing to go towards the house and prepare the 
meal for the next day. 

“No, stop!” cried her husband, “Madame 
Chesneau will save you that trouble, be sure. 
Ah, wife, what a cook that woman is! I 
fancy I smell the savoury mess already that 
she is preparing for us; but look here, what 
say you to my taking Louis with me? Made- 
moiselle Jeanette has asked me more than 
once, and, truth to say, I am noways disin- 
clined, for Louis is not the boy any father 
need be ashamed of.” 

“You never said a truer word, mon ami ; 
just see him now, working away there still 
while you and I are reposing ; and it is not 
that he has been idle either during the heat 
of the day ; you should go and see the piece 
of ground presently where he has been 
weeding : tough work it is in the dry season, 
and the long roots down so firm in the 
ground. But call him now, he will be 
delighted at your news.” 

“ Hé, la-bas / Louis, come here, my boy.” 

Louis heard his father’s voice calling him 
from his work, and reluctantly laid down 
his spade and turned to obey the summons. 

“What now, boy? Not like to come to 
father when he calls?” and Pére Hémery 
held his arms wide open for his boy to run 
to his embrace. 

The cloud passed in a moment from the 
child’s face. He rushed into his father’s 


arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, I did so wish to get) 
been getting on,—no carrots pulled up instead 


to the end of my piece of weeding before I 
went to bed.” 

“His mother’s son, every inch of him, 
eh, wife? Isn't that the answer you often 
give me when I ask you to come and sit 
awhile with me here after sundown ?” 

“ Not to-night, at all events,” replied the 
wife, smiling, “or we should not be here 
now, but tell the boy what you called him 
for.” 

“How should you like to go to the 
Chateau des Vignes to-morrow with father, 
Louis ?” 

“Go to the chateau! Oh, father, is it 
true? And will Mademoiselle Jeanette be 
there?” 


THE RABBIT -SKIN DE ALER OF DARNETAL. 


' wished for this treat ! 


“It is Mademoiselle Jeanette herself who 
sends for you.” 

The boy’s eyes brightened, and for a 
moment he was silent. How long had he 
He scarcely believed 
now it could be true. Once only had he 
been at the castle, and then he had seen the 
little daughter of the proprietor. She was 
dressed in white, and wore lilies in her hair, 
and Louis thought the angels of whom his 
mother sometimes told him must be like 
that, and he wished he could get near 
enough to touch her, and hear the sound 
of her voice. What had been his joy, then, 
when the little girl, leaving her playfellows a 
moment, came over to where he stood, and 
asked his name, and said she wished he 
would come often and play with her! Louis 
felt so happy and so frightened while she 
spoke, that he scarcely took in the sense of 
her words; his mother had answered for 
him that he was the only son of Lére 
Hémery, the gardener; and Louis had 
wondered then, and wondered ever since, how 
that little girl, who was just about as big 
and as old as himself, could talk so fear- 
lessly to grown people, and yet be afraid of 


her own father’s cows, that he had seen that. 


day for the first time, and had gone up 
to and patted. 

“Will you carry up yonder basket of 
asparagus?” his father asked, pointing to a 
good-sized hamper that stood ready packed 
to be taken to the chd/eau next day. 

“ Ay, that I will,” said the boy, going over 
to where the hamper stood, and taking hold 
of it with his strong little sunburnt hands ; 
“that I will, father,” he repeated, stoutly, and 
wholly regardless of the failure of his efforts 
to raise the basket one hair’s breadth from the 


ground. 


“Good, good,” said the Pere Hémery ; 
“ and now let us see how the day’s work has 


of weeds, eh, Louis, my boy?” 

“T should think not,” answered the boy, half 
indignantly, and tossing back his curly locks 
from his brow; then he went trotting along 
by his father’s ‘side till they came to the spot 


‘where in the morning his father had given 


him a certain quantity of weeding to get 
through ere evening. 

Right well it had been done, for a little 
fellow over whose head scarcely six summers 
had passed ; every weed had been carefully 
pulled up, and the fine leaves of the young 

carrots not trampled on or crushed by the 
work. The ground between the rows hac been 
loosened and lightly raked over, and it was 
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with some pride that the father stroked the |crowd ; and then another shriek was heard, 
little gardener’s head, and told him that so| wild and despairing, like that which had at 
far the task was right well done, and that he | first startled the neighbours, and brought them 
might go on and try and get it finished ere | all in haste to the road by the river-side. 
bedtime. | Where? Who sawher fall? When did 
Presently the mother joined them ; she had | it happen?” 
gone into the house to take a look at the; The questions came thick and fast enough, 
little fair-haired 4é4é of two years, who was| but no one could give a clear or decided 
the darling alike of father, mother, and of|answer. A girl, pale as death, stood as if 
brother. riveted to the spot, close to the paling that 
“Sleeping like a little angel,” said the | fenced in /°re Hémery’s garden at the oppo- 
mother, in reply to her husband’s tender in- | site side of the river from where the crowd 
quiries about the child; “and now tell me, | had gathered, and near her was the J/¢re 
do you think you could make out time to! Denis, wild with terror and grief, trying to 
mend that bit of paling above the river bank | make the girl speak, and all the while fright- 
before you start in the morning? It is really| ening her into a more protracted silence by 
dangerous, and I am always afraid of letting | the vehemence of her language and _ her ter- 
the children run to that part of the garden for | rified looks. 
fear of some accident.” The little maid had been called in from a 
“‘No fear for Louis, even if he were stay-|neighbour’s by the J/éve Hemery that morn- 
ing at home,” replied the husband ; “and as/ ing, and put in charge of the 4éé, while the 
to Marie, she never leaves your side: just | 4Zé¢re herself carried the milk up to the Pere 
keep a close eye on her to-morrow, and I’ll Gosselin’s house, a quarter of a mile away. 
get a stick ortwo at the Pére Gosselin’s work-| The d¢dé had been left asleep, and how she 
shop on my way home in the evening, and had got up and wandered into the garden 
I'll mend it for you next day.” her little maid was unable to say. Only when 
“Oh, Pre Gosselin,—that makes me think, | she had got close to the garden hedge had she 
as you'll be passing that way, couldn’t you espied her, nor could she get up with her 
take up the milk in the morning? It would’ before the child had reached that fatal spot 
save me a good run, and I want to get early the broken paling that the J/ére Hémery 
to my washing.” had spoken of to her husband the evening 
“Well, I’m sorry indeed, good wife, to before, and then—it was too late! 
refuse again ; don’t think me unwilling, but) Splash! 
the Pere La Chaud has offered me aseatin| Again the dull waters had been parted, 
his cart ; and he couldn’t wait, you see, at the this time considerably lower down the stream 
end of the road while I ran up and brought | than the original scene of the accident ; and 
Madame Gosselin the milk.” when the eyes of the crowd turned that way 
“ Well, no, I suppose not; I’ll go in now to look, they saw a boy swimming towards 
and make all ready for your start in the some little white floating thing on the water, 
morning ; you may come in presently; the seize it, and make with all his force for the 
supper will be ready in a moment.” bank of the river; then up that slippery 
bank, and in another moment the poor little 





CHAPTER SECOND. drenched, dripping 4éé was placed in its 
SPLASH ! mother’s arms. 
A wild shriek responded to the dull sound.| Too thankful and anxious to speak, the 


Something heavy had rolled into the turbid mother took the child from the boy and 
stream of the Aubette, and then the waters hurried to the house. The boy followed, and 
closed and moved on smoothly and slowly as | stood by watching for some sign of life as the 
before. But the scene of the accident had | wet clothes were taken off, and the little one 
changed as if by magic. The road where wrapped in hot blankets, and its tiny limbs 
scarcely a stray passenger was to be seen a| warmed and chafed. A doctor was sent 
moment before was now crowded with curious | for, but before he could come the child had 
and anxious spectators. The shriek had been | opened its eyes, and looked up and smiled in 
heard by far and near, and from garden or | its mother’s face. Then the boy was satis- 
from house every one that heard it had come, fied, and with tears of joy starting to his 
and each one asked his neighbour what had eyes he turned to leave the house. 
happened, and no one seemed to know. “Stay! stay!” cried the mother, looking 
“Bon Dieu! bon Dieu! it's my Marie!” up for the first time from the infant, and 
cried a woman’s voice, addressing itself to the perceiving the lad standing there, and about 
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to go unrewarded, who had risked his life | 


to save her darling child. 
my good boy, my friend,” she cried, “Oh!| 
how can I ever express my deep debt of grati- | 
tude!” 

“T am soglad she is coming round,” said the | 
boy ; and’ again he turned to go. 

* But tell me,” cried the mother, “tell me, 
what can I do to show you my thankfulness ? 
I owe you so much—everything, my boy ;” and 
she seized and held the lad by the hand. 

He was a prisoner now, but he looked 
much as if he wished to be free. “I did not 
do it for anything,” he said, “ but just to save 
her, and I think she’s all right now.” 

“ May God bless you and give you a richer 
recompence than my husband or I could give,” 
exclaimed the mother; “ you have turned the 
house of mourning into one of joy, and 
turned a mother’s grief to joy!” 

The d¢bé had fallen asleep now, and she 
could bestow all her thought for the moment 
on the young lad to whom she owed so 
much. 

“Surely there is something you would let 
me do for you,” she said, as she looked at 
the thin hand she held in hers : “ would you 
accept ——” 

“No, no,” interrupted the boy, “ please 
let me go; indeed I don’t want anything ; 
I didn’t do it for that.” 

“Well, then, you will come and dine with us 
next Sunday, my husband will want to make 
your acquaintance. You will promise me 
that ?” 

“As Madame is so kind as to ask me, I 
will come and gladly ;” and the boy got his 
hand free while he spoke, and slipped off. 

A poor, uncared-for, half-fed child was the 
brave little Pierre Petit who had saved the A/ere 
Hémery’s babe from its watery grave. An 
Orphan at six years of age, he seemed from 
that time to have had no home, and no one 
in particular to look after him. Nominally 
he lived at his uncle’s, but six days out of 
the seven he slept under another roof, or 
under no roof at all. His uncle was not 
unkind to him, but he had a large family of 
his own to look after, and had a bedridden 
wife to care for, and he certainly was more 
glad than sorry when his nephew absented 
himself and lived somehow for a few days 
without costing him anything for his keep. 
From the time he was very small, Pierre had 
felt it a pain to be a burden on his relatives, 
and as he was willing to do any kind of work 
that one or another would give him to do, he 
managed to earn a trifle sufficient at least to 
keep him alive. Semetimes he was paid in| 
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coin, sometimes he was giver his board and 


“Don’t go yet, | lodging, at other times a blouse or a pair of 


shoes, so that even for his clothing he was 
not dependent on his uncle. 

Pierre was now nearly thirteen ; he con- 
sidered himself almost a man, so long it was 
since he had tried to do for himself. The 
thought often came to him now, and oppress- 
ingly, that he should do something more for 
his support—in fact, that he should find some 
regular way of earning his livelihood. He 
turned it over and over in his mind, but 
nothing seemed to present itself, and he had 
no one to consult with, or to suggest a plan, 
possible or impossible. At last, watching as 
he did the occupations of others, an idea 
burst upon him, and though it seemed im- 
possible to realize, he never let it go. Day 
and night that desire went about with him ; 
he had been thinking of it particularly on 
that morning as he had wandered down the 
road, and seen little Marie Hémery fall into 
the water. 


CHAPTER THiRD, 


Sunpay after Sunday found Pierre Petit at 
the side of the A/ére Hémery, enjoying the 
good things that were spread in abundance 
on the homely dinner-table, and every time 
when he left, an invitation for the following 
week was given and readily accepted, although 
anything and everything offered in the shape 
of a recompence for saving the child was 
steadily refused. 

Pierre took little part in conversation on 
these occasions, but when the repast was over 
he delighted in joining in the games of the 
little Louis, six years his junior, and still more 
in watching the gambols of the little fair-haired 
Marie. He looked forward to these Sunday 
treats all through the week, and would much 
have missed them had anything happened to 
prevent their regular course. So time slipped 
on; he began to feel as if in some way he 
belonged to the family, his timidity gradually 
wore off, he grew less silent, and at length, 
one starlight evening, after the children were 
gone to bed, and the orphan sat between the 
Pireand the Mere Hémery under the cherry 
tree, he opened his heart to them, spoke of 
the future, told of the plan he had so long 
cherished, and finally accepted from them as 
a gift the capital which he deemed necessary 
to start him in life. 

What a light-hearted youth was Pierre 
Petit as he walked towards his uncle’s house 
that Sunday night, turning over in his hand 
the precious coin that he had feared never 
could be his, and that he found now actually 
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in his possession, the foundation he assured | prospects. Marie was the guiding star of his 
himself of future greatness. Happy too were | life; he had watched her gambols as a child, 
his good benefactors, although had a larger | he had made her toys with his own hands; 
sum been asked it would have been given | when sometimes on Sundays excursions to 
with greater gladness. As it was, never | the country had been made, then Pierre had 
perhaps was more sincere pleasure engendered | carried his little favourite when she was 
by the giving and receiving of a five-franc | tired. Now all that was past, and the young 
plece. ‘man looked on more from a distance; but he 
Early next day Pierre was on his ,way,| watched her still as she worked by her 
beginning to lay in his stock of merchandise. mother’s side in the house, or helped her 
Rabbit-skins were what he meant to deal in, father in the garden, or hooked the grass 
and as he walked along, calling “ Peaux’pin/” that grew along the garden paling that 
stopping now and then at the doors of houses bordered the river bank. Never, he thought, 
to buy from cook or other person who had had his eyes rested on so fair a maiden; 
such skins to dispose of, he felt his heart and never had so warm a love shone from a 
his hopes grow brighter. daughter’s eyes as when Marie espied her 
Selling at a profit, and going on steadily at father coming of an evening from his work, 
his work year after year, Pierre amassed in and hastened out of the cottage door to 
time a comfortable little sum. But with meet him. All her occupations from morn- 
his riches his desires increased, and he found ing to evening Pierre contrived to know, 
that his ambition had now a higher aim and he admired her in them all, and loved 
than on that night when in boyish glee, he her; but then that dof—and Ae was nothing 
had tossed his first five-franc piece joyfully | but a rabbit-skin seller ! 
from hand to hand, and vaguely pictured to Do what he would, however, the dream 
himself some bright success in the far would not leave him of a cottage and garden, 
distance. a dairy and farmyard, an emerald green field 
Now, it was something nearer, truer, and on the fair hill-side, and Marie, his own dear 
more tangible that he desired, and first came little J4é¢ that he had saved, the mistress 
the wish to become possessor of a piece of and owner of it all. Sometimes, when he 
land, where he could build a house, keep a heard of a good lot of land to sell under 
couple of cows, and have a goodly stock of | favourable circumstances, he would go home 
his old friends the rabbits; but beyond that and count over his money, and be on the 
reigned another desire, that was sometimes point of becoming the purchaser ; and then 
cherished, sometimes banished, but that again he would push it all aside, and say to 
made his heart often beat fast, and left it not himself, Marie never could be his ; and if she 
altogether untroubled. were not, then what should he do with house 
The Sunday meals had during all this and garden and property ? It would only be 
time afforded Pierre Petit occasions fora burden on him, and it would have been 
keeping up his acquaintance wlth the Hémery | better if he had drawn a bad number like 
family. ‘The elder members had remained Louis, and been forced to go off and pass 
the same, kind as ever, industrious as was his best years as a soldier. 
their wont, fresh, hearty, and hale in their, But Pierre was wrong in his hopelessness ; 
appearance: but the younger members had his secret had not escaped the penetrating 
changed ; Louis was grown to bea tall and eyes of the young woman’s parents; more 


| handsome youth, and his mother’s pride and than once the matter had formed the theme 


sorrow had a sharp struggle the day she saw of their discourse, and taking all in all, the 
him equipped in his soldier’s uniform, and | Pere and J/tre Hémery agreed there was no 
leaving the town, the brightest of the band, young man in the neighbourhood to whom 
to join the ranks of the army with his com- they would more willingly confide the future 
rades. Marie had dropped the epithet of and happiness of their child than to Pierre 
bébé; she was now a fair and comely Petit, the honest rabbit-skin seller. 
maiden. Matters had, on the whole, been’ 
going on prosperously for the Pere Hémery ; 
he sometimes spoke of what he was laying 
by for his wife in case of his decease ; what | Just on such a bright June day as that on 
Louis should be heir to, and how much | which we first saw little Louis weeding his 
Marie’s dot might amount to when the time | bed of carrots, the good people of Darnétal 
should come for her hand to be asked. | were aroused by the news that a great and 
This was the one cloud over young Pierre’s | glorious victory had been won by France, 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
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f his || 

hild, || @ || won with the good blood of her children, it/song sounding through the house, never feel 
nds; | was true, but for that very reason to be/his warm embrace, or hear his dear voice | 
s to © || rejoiced in; and those who had sent forth/| calling “Mother!” and never might she | 
had ; | their dear ones from hearth and home were | know how he felt at the hour of death. | 
was || || || summoned now to partake in the rejoicings. The A/ére Hémery shed no tear. She | 
ung | The dere Hémery was one of the first to | thanked the lady for her kindness, and prayed | 
t he | || hear the exciting news ; she had gone early| that God might spare her father to her. || 
her } || to the market in Rouen, and there she had| Then she went into the house, put on her || 
her | || seen placarded on the walls in glaring letters | working dress, and prepared her husband’s || 
rass } || the name of Solferino, and a short account} breakfast. Marie had kept up bravely until 


| Jean ette had bidden her not give way, but 


| 
| 
that ; | was given of the fight and victory there. | her mother} came home ; Mademoiselle 
| Crowds had gathered round those printed 
| 


child. Jeanette had thanked God for her} “Oh no, no,” the father interrupted, 
father’s safety, and wept bitter tears for the | Louis never could have borne that ; God 
sorrow that had come upon the peasant’s| knows best.” 
family. Then the thought had struck her| ‘Yes, God knows,” echoed the mother, 
that the news might not yet have reached | “the good God, who lent him to us.” 
the cottage, and that none would tell it so} Marie had stayed in the house by the seat 
mildly and gently as herself ; so she ordered | where her father had been, and where she 
her carriage, and drove off at once to break | had been trying to comfort him. —‘ This first || 
the dismal tidings. sorrow of her young life seemed to her too || 
She did her errand well, and many a word | great to bear. It was as though her heart 
of consolation accompanied the fatal news ;|must break under the weight. The calm 
but nothing could urdo the finished work,— | resignation of her mother overawed, and her 
the victory was won, and the mother’s only| father’s gushing sorrow overwhelmed her. 
son was dead. Never, never was she to} She felt as if her own trial were greater than 
see him more; never, never, hear his gay|either, one that their more experienced || 


en; | papers wherever they were stuck up to give|once the tidings had been told she could 
na | the information to the populace. The Em- | keep it inno longer, and the poor child burst 
her | peror’s name was in many mouths, and the | out into most lamentable cries of grief. 
rk, glory of his victory was dwelt upon ; the tri-| Presently the father came home from || 
to || umphs of the first Napoleon were Tenewed, | his work; the neighbours had met him with || 
rn- || they said, in the person of the second, and|the rumour of his son’s death. He had | 
ow, the name of Louis Napoleon was coupled | |refused to believe, and hastened home to | 
ed || that day with honour and with glory. Mere | hear the terrible report confirmed, “ Dead 
ng Hémery thought of another Louis, ‘and w ent |—-dead—dead!” he groaned out, and then 
(| home in silence. | sank upon a chair, and sobbed and cried like 
1m A carriage stood on the road Pe to her| a child. 
on, | cottage when she came near. | \ lady was| All day he sat there, and nothing that 
ld || leaning on the garden gate talking to Marie, | wife or daughter or neighbour could say to 
ar |! and Marie every now and then put up her| him seemed to rouse him. Towards evening 
ss || '| hand to her brow, to shade her eyes from the | he wandered out into the garden, and stood 
he |i || brightness of the sun’s rays and allow her to | by the flower-plat that once had been his _| 
er || look more clearly down the road. | boy’ s. My little Louis! my little Louis!” | 
1e | They were evidently awaiting her arrival.|he murmured, and the large tears still 
1e A sick feeling came over her heart, and} rolled down his cheeks. Then his wife 
n || “ Lcuis, Solferino—Solferino, Louis,” seemed | joined him, and they spoke together of 
o | cont inually to sound in her ears. She was | their firstborn, of his earliest days, and then 
e near them now, and they were coming towards |of all the curé had said in praise of him 
e her; she could distinguish the features of the} when he had made his first Communion, | 
e lady ; it was Mademoiselle Jeanette, whose{and of the promise of his boyhood and 
" father was the colonel of Louis’s regiment, pe youth, and all that might have been; | 
e || and the mother’s heart knew that she had|and the mother’s tears came at last, and || 
s || || come to bring tidings of death from the seat | | they wept and talked together. 
| | of war. “Tt was too hard,” the poor mother | 
; || A despatch had reached the chéteau that moaned, “not even to have heard one dying || 
> |i | morning, telling of the well-being of thecolonel, | word ; or if he had come home a cripple and | 
: and the death of the young gardener whom | maimed, they could have nursed him, and || 
. he and his daughter had favoured from a} tended him—-—” | 
! 
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hearts could not understand. ll the future 
looked dreary now ; the companion of her 
childhood and youth, the sharer of her hopes 
and her joys, was gone. So she leaned her 
head against the empty chair, and listened to 
| the wailing tones of her parents in the garden, 
and wished it were all ended, and father, 
mother, and self called hence to be with 
Louis once again. 

Then Pierre Petit came in ; the news had 
reached him late, but no sooner had he heard 
it than he hurried to the cottage to see his 
friends, and if he could not comfort, at least 
to mourn with them, and speak of him that 
was gone. His presence was an ease to 
Marie’s heart ; his grief was more like hers : 
he was young ; it was the first great sorrow 


|; he had known, for he had long since forgot- 


| 
| 


1} 


ten the joys and loss of a parent’s care, 
and now his warm affection for ‘the bright 
young lad who was gone from them led 
him to shed natural tears; so they talked 
of Louis, went over in their imaginings the 
horrors of the battle-field, they pictured him 
standing proudly by his colonel, or rushing 
fearlessly into some horrid danger ; and then 
they wept again till Marie felt at once wearied 
and relieved. Then Pierre went out into the 
garden to seek the mourners there. 

Those first days of sorrow did more to 


Sometimes no sleep came to the sick man’s 
eyelids, and he liked to talk with Pierre about 
all that might take place when he was gone. 
Pierre told him of his plan of buying a piece 
of ground, and the Pere Hémery approved. 

Not many days after Pierre made the pur- 
chase, and spoke with his old friend, asking 
his advice about the building of a cottage. 
In all this the sick man took a lively interest, 
and, to the astonishment of his wife and all 
that were about him, he declared his inten- 
tion of going to see the place. His wife ex- 
postulated, saying it was folly, and that after 
staying all these weeks in bed it would be 
| death to him to take such a step. 

But the doctor supported the wish of the 
invalid, making only one condition, that they 
should choose a fine day for the trip. 

It was spring-time now, and one forenoon, 
when the sun shone warm and bright, Pierre 
brought a carriage, and the whole party drove 
off to see the farm and the site of the future 
cottage. 

That night it was Pierre’s turn to watch by 
the sick man. The air and exercise seemed 
to have done him good, for he slept well 
during the early part of the night. 

About midnight he wakened. 

“ Pierre,” he called, ‘‘ are you there ?” 

Pierre drew closer, and bent over 





the 





draw Marie to Pierre, and knit the two young 
hearts together, than many a sunny hour of | 
gladness might have done. Pierre was entirely | 
unmindful of his own prospects at the time ; | 
his heart went out full and free and warm) 
with sympathy to meet Marie’s; and when 
the first weeks of sharp anguish were over, 
they became conscious of an enduring bond 
of love that was holding them together. 

The summer passed away; no untoward 
event came again to interrupt its even course ; 
all went on much as usual, only no joy was 
in the house. ‘Towards Christmas the /ére 
Hémery fell ill ; the doctor said it was a fever, 
but his wife shook her head and sighed. 

“‘ He was never the same man since Louis 
was taken,” said she, “ and, what is more, he 
will never be again.” 

From the day that he became ill, neither his 
wife or daughter nor any of the neighbours 
seemed to expect that the Pere Hémery would 
recover. The doctor came regularly, but ex- 
pressed no decided opinion. Marie tended 
him with all the devotedness of a loving 
daughter ; his wife seemed never to leave the 
bedside. 

But the continual watching was too much 
at length, and Pierre Petit obtained permis- 
sion to take his turn of sitting up at night. 





pillow. 

“T know your mind, my friend,” said the 
Pere Hémery ; “my wife and I have often 
'spoken of it, though you have said no word 
to either of us. You neéd not be afraid to 
say it to me, Pierre. Have you not long had 
a thought about our daughter Marie?” 

Pierre was a little confused at first ; then he 
opened all his heart, and they talked together 
through the long hours of the night, forgetful, 
the one of his sickness, the other of his duties 
as sick-nurse, until the dawn of the approach- 
ing day reminded them of the short time there 
still was for repose. Pierre Hémery settled 
himself to sleep, and the young man sat by 
and thought, and watched, and gave God 
thanks. 

Then followed happy days. Marie, in car- 
rying out her father’s wishes, was following 
the bent of her own heart. The J/2ve Hémery 
had never wished another husband for her 
child. 

While Pierre was busy on his newly-ae- 
quired property Marie and her mother were 
occupied about the ¢vousseau at home. Pare 
Hémery pressed that all should be got ready 
soon. 

When the year of mourning for young 
Louis was over, Pierre’s cottage built, and 
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the place put in order, then the day of the 
wedding was discussed and fixed. The Pre 
Hémery again made an effort—seemingly 
beyond his strength,—and accompanied the 


young couple first to the mazrie and then to | 
have their union blessed by the service of | 
'mind that none but himself should be the 


their church. 

This was his last feat of strength, and as 
joy had followed on the steps of mourning, so 
mourning soon came now to cast its shadow 
over the home of joy. When the new year 
came round again Marie was fatherless, and 
the AZére Hémery was a widow. 

Pierre and Marie wished their mother to 
come and live with them, but her heart clung 
to the old place to which her husband had 
brought her when she had been young and 
blooming like Marie; there her firstborn, 
Louis, had given her a mother’s joy, and 
Marie had been lost and saved; and there 
even now her faithful partner had blessed her 
ere he left, falling gently asleep like a little 
child in her arms. 

So the young people ceased to insist, but 
the two families were every day together. 

With all that the A@2ve Hémery could do, 
however, she found after a time that the charge 
was too much that she had taken on herself. 
What she and her husband had done easily 
together was a labour impossible for her to 
get through alone. Hired labourers had to 
be called in to do the work that the Pre 
Hémery had done as pastime after the real 
labour of the day was ended. The expenses 
came heavy, and nothing was properly per- 
formed. The year’s accounts ended badly, 
and it was the same story each time that the 
twelve months’ accounts were added up. The 
Mere Hémery saw that this could not go on, 


and unwillingly avowed to her children that) 


there was nothing for it now but to part with 
the old place. She wished Pierre to take the 
matter in hand, and make the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

Pierre knew the effort it must have cost 
his mother-in-law to come to this resolution, 
and whilst he apparently acquiesced in her 
plan he inwardly determined it should be 
otherwise. 

The rabbit trade-had grown to be an ex- 


tensive business with Pierre ; his fields had | 


yielded well too, and were carefully culti- 
vated, but it was especially to his stock of 
rabbits that he declared his prosperity was| 
owing. Long ago he had ceased to go) 


| about crying “ Peaux ’pin,” and the establish-} consumption in France. 
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ment he was now able to keep up would 


lead no one to suppose that the owner had 


|ever been obliged to lead so hard and pre- 


carious an existence. -When the J2re 
Hémery then spoke of selling her little 
property, Pierre determined in his own 


purchaser; that he would then take the 
management as far as it was too much for 
his mother-in-law into his own hands, but 
leave her in quiet possession and enjoyment 
of house and garden so long as she wished 
to remain. 

Marie naturally agreed to all that her 
husband proposed, and so nicely did the 
two arrange the affair that the Mere Hémery 
never suspected the plan. 

Only when the final signatures were want- 
ing, her children came to her with the docu- 
ments, to make known to her in private 
what must presently be signed and registered 
in the presence of others. Then the good 
woman embraced her children, and prayed 
that the blessing of God might be ever 
abundantly over them, and she offered up 
her own hearty thanks to Him who is the 
Guardian of the fatherless andithe God of the 
widow. 

One condition Pierre Petit insisted on, 
and this was that their mother should take 
her Sunday dinner with her children in their 
cottage. This custom they still keep up, 
and there may now be seen Sunday after 
Sunday, as thy come round, the good Jere 
Hémery sitting with her children, looking 
fondly and proudly at them and her child- 
ren’s children as they gather round the 
table. 

Pierre tells his story often to his own boys, 
and bids them never despise the day of 
small beginnings ; and if a stranger drops in, 
wishing to make a purchase from the justly 
famed stock of rabbits, he will seldom be let 
off without an harangue from the owner on 
the profit of, keeping these same lhittle 
animals. He ‘will tell you how the hatter’s 
trade depends on his, calling for upwards of 
six millions yearly to supply their wants, and 


|how the market towns require supplies, in- 
creasing year by year the sum of their 


demands; nor will he be quite willing to 
part with his visitor unless he gives him a 
hope of endeavouring himself to rear and 
improve a portion of the fifty-seven million 
rabbits necessary to provide for the anmual 
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32 A PEASANT 


POLITICIAN. 





RURAL SKETCHES IN 


SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


No. 1.—A PEASANT POLITICIAN. 


PART 


** The child is father to the man.” 
Wordswor th. 


Or all the figures in Tussaud’s Waxwork 
there is not one which creates so much 
wonder, interest, and merriment, as that of the 


First. 


And yet, as a glance at his face will tell us, 
there never was a more thorough Englishman. 
William Cobbett was perhaps the most per- 


old-fashioned gentleman who sits by himself} fect specimen of the typical “John Bull” 


in the middle of the room, engaged apparently 
in criticising his fellow-models. Few sight- 
seers now-a-days know enough of the story 
of that old gentleman’s life to appreciate the 


this country ever produced. 

In harmony withthe representative character 
we thus ascribe to him washis intense relish for 
‘rural sights and pursuits. Born and bred in 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM COBBETT, FARNHAM. 


perception which placed him in this singular 
position. But Madame Tussaud was William | 
Cobbett’s contemporary, and knew that he 
always was and always wou d be “ sui generis.” 
She felt, no doubt, that it was impossible to 
fix him in any group or circle, so she wisely 
determined to give him the place most ac- 
cording with that which he chose to occupy 
in life. 

As he sits quietly there one would sup- 
pose him some harmless old humorist, good- 
natured enough to allow himself to be 
the butt of every quizzing schoolgirl, in- 
stead of a man who made himself so 
terrible by tongue and pen, that the greatest | 





Surrey, he knew every inch of the county, 


traversing it in a way scarcely any other man | 
ever did, and coming at last to end his days | 


there. Although a few years of his life were 


spent abroad, his doings were always so racy of || 
his native soil that we may fairly include this | 


tohim. For, as we shall see, he was a true 
Ishmaelite,—“ his hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand was against him.” 


brief account of his career among our rural 


sketches in Surrey. 


William Cobbett’s birthplace was the plea- | 


sant town of Farnham. His father was a 
small farmer, and here in a house now 


marked out with pride by his fellow-townsmen | 


he first saw the light on the gth of March, || 


1762. 


t _ “With respect to my ancestors,” he says in | 
masters of invective found it best to be civil !a graphic bit of autobiography which he gave |, 
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his foes in America, “I shall go no further 
bac than my grandfather, and for this plain 
reason,—that I never heard taik of any prior 
to him. He was a, day labourer ; and I have 
heard my father say that he worked for one 
farmer from the day of his marriage to that 
of his death, upwards of forty years. He 
died before I was born, but I have often 
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I 
| 
| 
| 


slept beneath the same roof that sheltered | 


him, and where his widow dwelt for several | 


years after his death, It was a little thatched 
cottage with a garden before the door. It 
had but two windows : a damson tree shaded 
one, and a clump of filberts the other. Here 








| 1ts steep sides he and his two brothers rolled 


each other until their hair, eyes, ears, nose, 
and mouth were filled with sand, each roll 
ending in shouts of laughter. “ Happy asa 
sand-boy on a Surrey common” is his own 


| description of the culmination of all human 


felicity, and probably it was the sense of. the 
unending stock of health and good spirits 
which he then laid in that made him affirm 
with his usual emphasis that it was owing to 


| the education received on that sand-hill that 


I and my brothers went every Christmas and | 


Whitsuntide to spend a week or two, and 
torment the poor old woman with our noise 
and djlapidations. She used to give us bread 
and-milk for breakfast, an apple pudding 
for dinner, and a piece of bread and cheese 
f supper. Her fire was made of turf 


for our 
cut from the neighbouring heath; and her 





evening light was a rush dipped in grease.” 
Nearly half a century later, riding past the 

} 4 + . } 714 } + +} 
place, he thus relates how he pointed out the 


place to his son :—“ ‘There, Dick,’ said I, 


‘when I was just such a little creature as 
that whom you see in the doorway, I lived 
in this very house with my grandmother 
Cobbett.’ ” Now all traces of itare gone. His 


description, however, of its locality, more 
than once repeated, is so exact that with the 
help of a cottager living in the neighbourhood 
we had not much difficulty in deciding where 
it in all probability stood. About a half- 
mile on the road from Farnham to Waverley 
is a turning to the left which leads across a 
wild, sandy Surrey common, rich with brake, 
and heather, and ling, and broken up every- 
where into dells and lanes. Two paths 
cross each other at right angles, and the 

which are scattered all over the 
common have to some extent taken their line 
in connection with these paths. Each stands 
in its own little garden, or sometimes large 
garden. The Abbey Clock,” a small inn 
covered with ivy, is discoverable by its sign, 
planted by the wayside. On the verge 


cottages 


of the common, looking across the valley of 
the Wey, about a mile from Farnham, just 
where the road from Moor Park runs into the 
Farnham Road, stood two little cottages, one 
of which would, in all probability, have been 
Grandmother Cobbett’s. 

What a playground was that wild bit of 
common for the sturdy little Surrey urchin! 
[t was such a spot as this, if not this very 
spot, which he pointed out to his son as the 


I Down 


sand-hill to which he owed so much. 
VII. 


he was so vastly superior to “the frivolous 
idiots” turned out from “those dens of 
dunces called colleges and universities.” 

No pinching hunger stunted his mind or 
body. His father was well-to-do, as one may 
see from his birthplace. It is impossible to 
read his books and doubt that he had a soul 
all alive to the influences of nature. Up at 
early dawn, what sights such a boy would see 
and unconsciously treasure up in his memory! 
lhe hill on which his grandmother’s cottage 
stood rises between the two noble demesnes 
of Moor Park and Waverley Abbey. The 
road in front immediately curved beneath 
the woods of Waverley; while to the left 
stretched the valley of the Wey, its green 
pastures following its still waters as they flow 
gently along at the base of the wooded range of 
hills which form the outworks of Moor Park, 
and which end inthe noble eminence of Crooks 
bury Hill—an eminence, unlike any other in 
Surrey, rising into a cone, crested with Scotch 
firs. ‘“ Here,’ he says, “I used to take the 
eggs: and young ones of crows and magpies. 
The hill was a famous object in the neigh- 
bourhood. It served as the superlative 
degree of height. ‘ As high as Crooksbury Hill’ 
meant with us the utmost degree of height.” 

‘A father like ours,” he goes on to say, 
“it will be readily supposed, did not suffer us 
to eat the bread of idleness. I do not 
remember the time when I did not earn my 
own living. My first occupation was driving 
the small birds from the turnip seed and the 
rooks from the peas. When I first trudged 
a field, with my wooden bottle and my 
satchel swung over my shoulders, I was 
hardly able to climb the gates and stiles ; 
and at the close of the day to reach home 
was a task of intense difficulty. My next 
employment was weeding wheat, and leading 
a single horse at harrowing barley. Hoeing 
peas followed, and hence I arrived at the 
honour of joining the reapers in harvest, 
driving the team, and holding the plough. 
We were all strong and laborious ; and my 
father used to boast that he had four boys, 
the eldest of which was but fifteen years old, 
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who did as much work as any three men in 
the parish of Farnham. Honest pride and 
happy days!” 

The remembrance of these happy days 


never left him, but lay at the base of all his 
ideas for the reformation of English rural 
life. When he returned from America he 
revisited the old spot. In his account of the 
emotion it caused him he has given us such a 
picture of himself as a child, that we cannot 
forbear quoting it :— 

“ But now came rushing into my mind, all 
at once, my pretty little garden, my little blue 
smockfrock, my little nailed shoes, my pretty | 
pigeons that I used to feed out of own hands, | 


so impatient to read that I got over into a 
field at the upper corner of Kew Gardens , 
where there stood a haystack. On the shady 
side of this I sat down to, read. The book 
was so different from anything that I had 
ever read before, it was something so new 
to my mind, that though I could not at all 


understand some of it, it delighted me 
beyond description ; and it produced what I 
have always considered a sort of birth of 
| ntellect. I read on till it was dark without 
‘any thought about supper or bed. When I 
could see no longer I put my little book in 
my pocket and tumbled down by the side of 
the stack, where I slept till the birds in Kew 





the last kind words and tears of my gentle and | | Gardens awaked me in the morning ; when off 
tender-hearted and affectionate mother. II started to Kew reading my little book.” 
hastened back into the room. IfI had looked | 


a moment longer I should have dropped.” 
At the dame-school to which he had some 

dim recollection of being sent, he did not suc- 

ceed in learning even his letters. 


attempts to instruct him in grammar proved 


a failure, as he did not understand it him- | 


self. 

“ At eleven years,” he told the public, in a 
choice morsel of autobiography which he in- 
troduced into an electioneering address, “my 
employment was clipping of box edgings and 
weeding beds of flowers in the garden of the | 
Bishop of Winchester, at the castle of Farn- 
ham, my native town 


fond of beautiful gardens; and a gardener 


who had just come from the king’s gardens, 


at Kew gave such a description of them as 


made me instantly resolve to work in these | 


gardens. The next morning, without saying | 
a word to any one, off I set, with no clothes | 
except those on my back, and with thirteen 
halfpence in my pocket. I found that I 


must go to Richmond, and I accordingly, 
went on, from place to place inquiring my 


way thither. A long day (it was in June) 
brought me to Richmond in the afternoon. | 


Two pennyworth of bread and cheese and a. 
pennyworth of small-beer, which I had on} 
the road, and one halfpenny that I had lost | 


somehow or other, left threepence in my) 
pocket ; with this for my whole fortune I was | 
trudging through Richmond in my blue smock- 
frock, and my red gaiters tied under my knees, | 


when staring about me my eyes fell on a! 
little book in a bookseller’s window, on the | 
front are roads cut through the sand-rock ; 
The title was so odd that | 
I had the three- | 
In| at whose feet brake and ling and wonderful 


outside of which was written, ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 
price threepence. 
my curiosity was excited. 
pence, but then I could have no supper. 


I went and got the little book, which I was | fungi grow. 








His 
father taught him to read and write ; but his | 


I had always been 


Cobbett was a writer who always tried to 
express in words the exact meaning of his 
thoughts. This statement of his, therefore, 
that reading “ The Tale of a Tub” produced 
in him a birth of intellect is not to be dis- 
missed as a mere so-to-speak. He here 
claims the author of “The Tale of a Tub” 
as his literary parent; and it is a singular fact 
|that in the development of his intellectual 
/powers Cobbett manifested a likeness to 
| Swift so marked, that we are forced to say, as 
we should do in an analogous case of a physi- 
cal resemblance, “Why, he is the very 
image of his father.” 

It is suggestive, too, that his childhood 
should have been passed among the very 
scenes in which Swift spent the most import- 
ant decade of Ais life. 

From Grandmother Cobbett’s cottage to 
Moor Park must have been less than a 
quarter of a mile. There, during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, Swift was 
‘living, the dependant of Sir William Temple. 
| Sitting below the salt, his galled pride found 
its solace in nursing a cynical and vindictive 
spirit, which his perverse and cruel treatment 
of the only persons who ever reaily loved him 
turned into the master hale bit of his life. 

At the end of the vale of which we have 
spoken as opening up just in front of Grand- 
mother Cobbett’s cottage is a substantial 
red-bricked house, with gable roof and three 
|dormer windows. The walls are covered 
with ivy, and were, when we visited the spot, 
‘festooned with American creepers in all the 
glory of their autumnal tints. All around 
are woods rising high above the house. In 


their sides being perforated with martins’ 
nests and crowned by immensely tall pines, 


By the side of the house a 
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walks, leading along a level terrace cut right | black clothes, must have had many a stroll. 
through the hanger, and so entirely shaded| Is it an idle thought to suppose that the || 
by trees, to the mansion in Moor Park. It is spirit which got possession of Swift among || 
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, 





ens into the most picturesque of | whimsical lover, in his long periwig and rusty 











STELLA’S COTTAGE. 


no stately avenue, but a wild path through | these scenes, should have returned after the 
the woods; yet perfectly passable, and as lapse of a generation to the same place, and 
agreeable walking as the turf of a park. found another mind ready for its operation ? 








lived Hester Johnson, the ill-fated but famous after to show, almost every one of Swift's 
Stella; and along this path she, clad in hooped _ characteristics of style; but what we chiefly 


dress and 


{ 
| In this cottage, thus romantically situated,, Cobbett developed, as we shall try here- | 
| 


RUINS OF WAVERLEY ABBEY. 






high-heeled shoes, and her note now is this, that from the very first 
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he courted and delighted in his spirit. In|of the bees among the flowers, ‘and the 
Cobbett’s “ Advice to Young Men” he says, | occasional flight of some great bird, dis- 
“ When I read the work of Pope and Swift, | turbed by the noise of intruding feet, were 
I was greatly delighted with their lashing | the only soundswhich broke the stillness of the 
Dennis.” One of his favourite maxims, “ If| | place. Tall and ancient trees everywhere over- 
a flea or a louse bite me, I’ll kill it if I can,” | shadow theruins, and theremains of the groves 
is said to have been borrowed from Swift. 
And he concludes one of his tirades with this | 
remark—* I always say with Swift,— 





once surrounded the abbey. When Cobbett 
|was a boy the kitchen-garden still existed ; 
“ ? 
“ Hated by fools, and fools to hate, anes on - on nglish Gardener” he desc ribes 
Be this my motto and my fate.” ow well it was situated, looking full to the 
}south, with a high hill behind it. He tells 
A few yards from Stella’s cottage stand the | how the earliest birds used to sing there, and 
park gates of ‘“ Waverley;” the place from | what prodigious quantities of fruit it used to 
which it is said Scott got the famous title by | bear ; how the peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
which his novels are known to the world. | and fine plums never failed ; and how, if the 
If the influence of Swift is visible in Cob-| workmen had not lent a helping hand, not 
bett’s style and temper, that of Waverley a fourth part would have been got rid of 
Park is even more soin his opinions. The} And now he says it is nothing but a coarse 
demesne had belonged in former-times to a | rushy meadow, all the drains which formerly 
monastery of the Cistercian order, founded| took away the oozings of the hill having 
in 1128, by Giffard, Bishop of Winchester. | been choked up or broken up; the very 
When Aubrey visited Waverley Abbey two| spot where he had seen bushels of hautboy 
hundred years ago it was in a very different | strawberries, such as he had never seen 
condition from what itis now. ‘ Within the | since, now nothing but a swampy meadow, 
walls” he says, “are sixtyacres. The walls! producing sedgy grass and rushes. This 
are very strong, and are chiefly of ragstone, ten) most secluded and beautiful spot,” he bursts 
feet high. Here remain walls of a fine church, out, “was given away by that ruthless tyrant, 
the walls of the cloister, and part of the) Henry VIII., to one of the basest and 
cloisters themselves, within the quadrangle of greediest of cormorant courtiers, Sir W. 
which hath been a pond, then amarsh. There | Fitzwilliams, and finally came into the hands 
was also a chapel, larger than that of Trinity | of Sir Robert Rich, who ‘tore everything to 
College, Oxford; the windows of the same! atoms.’ I must be excused,” he adds, “ for 
fashion as the chapel windows of the priory breaking out into these complaints. It was 
of St. Mary in Wilts.” Then he describes the spot where I first began to learn to work, 
certain “roundels of painted glass” as still| or rather, where I first began to eat fine fruit 
remaining, and goes on to say, “The hall| in a garden ; and though I have now seen and 
was very spacious and noble, with a row of| observed upon as many quarters as any man 
pillars in the middle, and vaulted overhead.| in England, I have never beheld a garden 
The very long building, with long narrow| equal to that of ‘ Waverley.’ ” 
windows, in all probability was the dormi-| Here we have some inkling of the feelings 
tory.” This dormitory is called by later the frequent sight of these venerable ruins 
antiquaries the guest-hall, and is supposed stirred up in his youthful mind. That he 
to have been about one hundred yards in | loved this place many references in his books 
length. That which now remains is but a testify. To his son in after days he pres 
small portion, but its Purbeck marble columns | out a tree close to the ruins of the abbey 
and vaulted roof still give some faint idea of| from a limb of which he fell into the river, 
its former magnificence. Just where the) trying to take a crow’s nest; and another, a 
high altar in the church probably stood | hollow elm up which he affirmed that he had 
a sundial has been placed. Birds with out-| once seen a wild cat go, that was as big as a 
spread wings are carved near it, significant, | middle-sized spaniel dog, and for standing to 
as Mr. Kerry, the latest narrator of the | which slight exaggeration he got a beating. 
glories of Waverley, observes, of the desola-| Many a time as he worked or played in 
tion of the sanctuary. Kindly Nature has | the gardens, or about the ruins, wondering 
thrown her pall over every part of the ruin.) thoughts would no doubt enter his mind as to 
The enormous sinuous trunks which coil! who the builders of the abbey were, and 
about the walls testify to the venerable age what kind of men they must have been who 
of the ivy which covers them. When we} could have left such memorials of their power. 
were there it was in blossom, and the hum} But it was not until he read the history of his 





|and alcoves of the beautiful gardens which ' 
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country that the deep im pression lett on his 

mind by his early and familiar acquaintance 
with Waverley Abbey took form, and how 
they did this passage from his “ Protestant 
Reformation ” will clearly show :— 

‘The monastics built and wrote for pos- 
terity. They executed everything it in the very 
best manner; their gardens, fish-ponds, 
farms, in all, in the whole of their economy, 


they set an example, tending to make the 


country beautiful, to make it an 





pride with the people, and to make the 
nation truly and permanently g Go 
into any country, and survey, even at this | 


ruins of its perhaps twe 
and then 


day, the 
and prio 


t 
nty abbeys 
; ‘ , } 
rles ; ask yourself, ‘ Vi 


have we in exchange fer these ?’ Go to the 
site of some once opulent convent. Look 
at the cloister, now become, in the hands of 


a rack-renter, the receptacle for dung, 
and faggot-wood; see the hall, wl 
ages the widow, the orphan, the aged, a 
the stranger founda table ready spread ; 
a bit of its walls now helping to make a 
cattle-shed, the rest have hauled away 
to bu a workhouse ;—recognise, in the si 
barn, a part of the magnificent 
1; and if, chained to the spot by 
holy musings, you be admonished of 
Ye approach of night by the 
screech-owl issuing from these 
mce at the same hour resounded 
vespers of the monk, and whicl 








been 





of a once 
chape 
1e "a 


your 





n 
re | = . t L 
t] voice of the 
arches, which 
with the 


hich have for 


seven hundred years been assailed by storms 
and tempests in vain; if thus admonished ofl 
the necessity of seeking food, shelter, and a 
I lift your eyes and look at the white- 
washed and dry rotten shell nie the ams 
called the ‘ gentleman’s house ; , apprised 


of ‘ board wages’ and the sine suns, sud- 


denly turn your head; jog away from the 
scene of devastation, with ‘old English hos 
pitality’ in your mind, reach the nearest 
inn, and there, in room half warmed and 
half lighted, and with reception prec isely 
proportioned to the presumed length of your 


down and listen to an account of 
the hypocritical pretences, the base motives, 
the tyrannical and bloody means under which, 
from which, and by which, that devastation 
vas effected, and that hospitality banished 
for ever from the land.” 

It was the indelible impression which this 
arly acquaintance with Waverley Abbey 
made on his mind which led him into such 
a fierce and life-long opposition to all 
modern social arrangements, In a dashing, 
vitty critique which William Hazlite wrote 
on Cobbett’s character he says, “He is not 


purse, sit 





wedded to his notions—not he. He had 
not one Mrs. Cobbett among all his opinions.” 
[his may seem true to any one who dives at 
haphazard into his numerous works, but 
there is one notion, one opinion, he set out 
with, which he never changed ;—a convic- 
tion which had its birth in the gardens of 


Waverley Abbey, which gained strength 
with every book he read, every experience 


he passed through, and every scene he saw. 
\nd it was this ;—that in one way or another 
the arrangements of modern society all 
tended to crush the foor man; poor being 
here a relative term, and not to be under- 
tood as merely meaning the proletaire ; but 
1e foor farmer, for instance, as much as 
.e poor labourer. To the last he remained an 
enthusiastic medizvalist, never tired of insist- 
ing on the greatness and happiness of Eng- 
land in the olden times. 

‘If I am an extr aordinary man,” he says 
in one of his writings, “as I have been called 
by some persons who es to have found a 
different epithet, I was a still more extra- 
ordinary boy.” 

We have seen him off from home 
when he was only eleven years of age, simply 
because he had heard such a glowing de- 


going 


scription of the flowers in Kew Gardens. 
This is headstrong enough, and only too 


like boy-nature everywhere ; but how many 
pape would have _ the courage to per- 

evere to the end of such a walk, nearly 

orty miles, on a hx fe summer’s day, a and then 
give up their supper for the sake of a little 
book, sleep in the open air, rise git 
break fast, va go, with all the vigour of a 
man, to seek work. If he was wilful, he was 
independent: two qualities not always linked 
together. From that time forth he never 
cost his parents one farthing in expense. 

To judge from the many inns and public- 
houses which to our own day attract custom 
under the sign of “The Rodney,” that naval 
commander would appear to have been one 
of the most popular of our sea-kings. In 
April, 1782, he obtained a great victory over 
the French in the Carribee Islands. Nodoubt 
it was the national enthusiasm which this 


victory evoked that aroused in young 
Cobbett’s mind the desire to become a sailor. 


In the autumn of 1782 he went down to Ports- 
mouth to visit his uncle. When he reached 
Portsdown he caught sight of the sea for the 
first time, a sight sufficient in itself to arouse 
the ardour of an English boy. But our 
hero’s heart was stirred by something more 
than the love of adventure ; it glowed with 
genuine patriotic fire. 
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For two years Gibraltar had been be-| active service, two naval commanders would 
sieged by the Spaniards, and just at the very have refused a healthy, intelligent, ardent 
time that young Cobbett arrived at Portsdown young volunteer! But so it was; William 
the fleet under Lord Howe intended for its | Cobbett was intended for other work than to 
relief lay at Spithead. “It was not,” he help in the relief of Gibraltar, and perhaps 
says, “ the sea alone that I saw; the grand get shot for his pains. 
fleet was riding at anchor at Spithead. Ihad, However, the sea had inoculated him with 
heard of the wooden walls of old England ; its own restless nature. Next year he was 
I had formed my ideas of a ship, and of a off again, and this time it was to London. 
fleet: but what I now beheld so farsurpassed “It was,” he relates, “ on the 6th of May, 
what I had ever been able to form a concep- | 1783, that I, like Don Quixote, sallied forth 
tion of, that I stood lost between astonish- to seek adventures. I was dressed in my 
ment and admiration. I had heard talk of holiday clothes, in order to accompany two 
the glorious deeds of our admirals and sailors, or three lasses to Guildford fair. ‘They were 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and of to assemble at a house about three miles 
all those memorable combats that good and | from my home, where I was to attend them; 
true Englishmen never fail to relate to their | but, unfortunately for me, I had to cross the 
children about a hundred times a year. The London turnpike road. The stage-coach 
brave Rodney’s victories over our natural had just turned the summit of a hill, and was 
enemies, the French and the Spaniards, have rattling towards me at a merry rate. The 
long been the theme of our praise and the notion of going to London never entered my 
burden of our songs. The sight of our fleet mind till this very moment, yet the step was 
brought all these into my mind—in confused completely determined upon before the 
order, it is true, but with irresistible force. coach came to the spot where I stood. Up 
My heart was inflated with national pride. ' I got, and was in London about nine o'clock 
The sailors were my countrymen; the fleet in the evening.” 
belonged to my country ; and surely I had} Itso happened that going to the fair he 
my part in it, and in all its honours: yet had put all the money he possessed in the 
these honours I had not earned. I took to world into his pocket. He had been years 
myself a sort of reproach for possessing slowly amassing it, but it all went, save one 
what I had no right to, and resolved to have _half-crown, by the time he had paid his fare, 
a just claim by sharing in the hardships and and had alighted on Ludgate Hill. 
dangers.” Fortunately, there was a gentleman in the 

He could not sleep that night for thinking coach who had dealt with his father at Wey- 
of that wonderful fleet, but rose up with the hill fair. He was a hop merchant in South- 
daylight, went down to the old castle on the | wark, and seeing the ‘danger the young man 
beach, got on the battlements and had a/was in, he took him to his own house, and 
nearer look at it. He was impatient to be off endeavoured to induce him to return home. 
at once, so he went without delay to Ports-' But against this young Cobbett’s pride re- 
mouth, got into a boat, and in a few minutes! belled. Finding him so obstinate, the good 
was on board the Fegasus man-of-war. ‘merchant gave up pressing him, and found 

The captain looked at the ruddy-cheeked him a situation as a lawyer's clerk in Gray's 
youth, and thinking, perhaps, it was a pity Inn. 
that the owner of such an honest, ingenuous| Here he began to learn something of the 
face should be exposed to the corruptions of | slav ery of self-will, He had to w ork from 
the forecastle, tried to dissuade him by tell-| five in the morning until eight or nine at 
ing him, in sailor-like fashion, that if he be-| night, and sometimes all night long. How- 
came one of his crew he would have to be| ever, this new occupation taught him to spell 
married to Miss Roper. Strange to say, correctly, and gave him an insight into the 
Captain Berkeley had a stronger will than|law. Had he persevered there is no saying 
even young Cobbett, and by no entreaties, ‘what he might have become :—perhaps the 
could he be prevailed upon to allow him to) very first of Old Bailey barristers, and if he 
stay. The would-be sailor, determined not to| could have controlled his contentious 
be balked, went to the Port- Admiral, but he,| temper, possibly Lord Chief Justice of 
directly he learnt what Captain Berkeley had | England. 
said, refused to entertain the application. | Walking about one Sunday in St. James's 

“It is not in a man that walketh to direct | Park, his eye caught a placard describing in 
his steps.” Who would have supposed that | glowing colours the glory and profit of enter- 
in the days of press-gangs, on the eve of | ing His Majesty’s service as a marine. 
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He was sick of the high stool and dark | 
office in Gray’s Inn; so without much 
thought he started for Chatham to enlist. He 
took the king’s shilling, but to his surprise | 
he learnt the next morning that he had 
not enlisted in the marine 
but that the regiment he had joined was a 
marching one, the main body of which was 
then serving in Nova Scotia. The captain 
was an Irishman, and with a very little touch 
of the auctioneer’s art quite enchanted the 
young recruit with a description of the 
country, and made him wild to be off with- 
out a moment’s delay. Instead of which he 
was compelled to remain a whole year in the 
barracks at Chatham. This delay proved of 
great advantage to him, for it gave him 
leisure to commence that course of self- 
education which raised him to the position 
he afterwards occupied. He subscribed to 
a library in the neighbourhood, and so keen 
was his appetite for knowledge that he had 
soon read the greater part of the books, 
some twice over. His intelligence soon 
made itself felt. The commandant of the 
garrison, General Deberg, employed him to 
copy out his letters; and perceiving his 
ignorance of grammar, pointed out his mis- 
takes, and advised him to remedy the defi- 
ciency. He set about the task with the 
utmost assiduity. He wrote out the whole 
of Lowth’s Grammar two or three times ; got 
it by heart, and every time he was posted 
sentinel repeated it to himself from the 
beginning to the end. 

Under what difficulties he carried on the 
study he relates in a passage which shows the 
indomitable energy of his character. “I 
learned grammar,’ he says in his “ Advice 
to Young Men,” “when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, 
was my seat to study in; my knapsack was 
my bookcase; a bit of board lying on my 
lap was my writing-table ; and the task did 
not demand anything like a year of my life. | 
I had no money to purchase candle or oil. | 
In winter-time it was rarely that I could get 
any everiing light but that of the fre, and 
only my ¢urn even of that. To buy a pen or 
a sheet of paper I was compelled to forego 
some portion of food, though in a state of 
half-starvation. I had no moment of time 
that I could call my own ; and I had to read 
and to write amidst the talking, laughing, 
singing, whistling, and brawling of at least half 
a score of the most thoughtless of men, and 
that too in the hours of their freedom from | 
all control. Think not lightly of the farthing 
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service at all, | 
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that I had to give now and then for ink, pen, 
That farthing was, alas! a great 
sum for me! I was as tall as I am now; I 
had great health and great exercise. The 
whole of the money not expended for us at 
market was /wopence a week for each man. I 
remember—and well I may—that upon one 
occasion I, after all absolutely necessary 


‘expenses, had, on a Friday, made shift to 


have a halfpenny in reserve, which I had 
destined for the purchase of a red herring 
in the morning; but when I pulled off my 
clothes at night, so hungry then as to be 
hardly able to endure life, I found that I had 
lost my halfpenny/ \ buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 
child.” 

Such efforts compelled him to be an early 
riser, and most correct and regular in all his 
habits. He was soon marked as a self- 
reliant and reliable man. He was made a 
corporal, and then advanced at one leap over 
the heads of thirty sergeants to be serjeant- 
major. 

The day came at last when his regiment 
was to sail for Nova Scotia. To men like 
Cobbett such a voyage is the veritable dis- 
covery of a new world. Soon after his arrival 
the regiment was ordered to St. John’s, in the 
province of New Brunswick ; and it was while 
here that he fell in love. It was, as will be 
supposed, in his own characteristic fashion. 
To begin with, it was love at first sight. He 
had not been in Anne Reid’s company an 
hour before he had made up his mind. But 
nothing so-enhanced his opinion of his own 
judgment as a trifling circumstance which 
happened shortly after. “It was my habit,” 
he says, “ when I had done my morning’s 
writing, to go out at break of day to take a 
walk on a hill at the foot of which our 
barracks lay. In about three mornings after 
I had first seen her I had, by an invitation to 
breakfast with me, got up two young men to 
join me in my walk; and our road lay by 
the house of her father and mother. It was 
hardly light, but she was out on the snow, 
scrubbing out a washing-tub. ‘That’s the 
girl for me,’ said I when we had got out of 
her hearing.” 

With his usual positiveness and self-confi- 
dence he writes, “ From the day that I first 
spoke to her I never had a thought of her 
ever being the wife of any other man, more 
than I had a thought of her being trans- 
formed into a chest of drawers; and I formed 
my resolution at once—to marry her as soon 
as we could get permission, and to get out of 
the army as soon as I could.” 
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However, his fidelity was destined to a 


severe trial. The artillery, in which his sweet- 


\the slightest reason to think she wished to 


| break with him, he would have consented at 


heart’s father was a serjeant-major, was|once, but she did not do so, and the time 


ordered back to England, while his own 
regiment was sent to Fredericton, a hundred 
miles up the river St. John. 


Rambling about the woods of New Bruns: | 


wick he lost his way. Night came on, and 
he tried to make a bed for himself by spread- 
ing dry fern between the trunks of two 
fallen trees. But he could not sleep on ac- 
count of the cold, and being alarmed by the 
noise of bears, he rose up. Fortunately, 
there was a moon shining, and he wande “ed 
on until at last he came on a log hut. It was 
the dead of the night, but the barking of the 
watch-dog roused the master, who opened 
the door and received him with the utmost 
cordiality. He was a loyalist Yankee farmer, 
to whom the British Government had given 
land and means to cultivate it, and he and 
his family appeared to the tired soldier the 
beau idéal of independent, happy, prosperous 
country people. ‘The enjoyment of a good 
bed and a sumptuous breakfast was intensi- 
fied by the fact that the house was adorned 


by the presence of the farmer's daughter, a| 


young girl with the loveliest of blue eyes, and 
the most bewitching, because the most simple 
manners and costume. 

The young stranger gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of the Arcadia in which he found 


himself, and was soon liked by his new friends | 


as much as he liked them. He often found 
his way again to the hospitable log house, so 
often indeed that both he and «the young 
damsel and all her family allowed themselves 
to live quite oblivious to the fact that he had 
already entered into a prior engagement. 
Nevertheless, he says, every one in the 
colony was aware that he had done so; and 
though by all his acts he allowed his new 
flame.to believe he was going to make a 
match of it, he never said a word to that 
effect.. Had poor Anne Reid given him 





|came when everybody’s delusion had to be 
| dispelled, and a shadow left upon the sun- 
\light of that hitherto happy log house. 

“ The Zast parting came, and now came my 
just punishment! ‘The time was known to 
everybody and irrevocably fixed, for I had 
to move with a regiment, and the embarka- 
tion of a regiment is an efoch in a thinly 
scattered province. ‘To describe this parting 
would be too painful even at this distant day, 
and with the frost of age upon my head. 
The kind and virtuous father came forty 
miles to see me just as I was going on board 
the ship. //zs looks and words I have never 
forgotten. As the vessel descended she 
passed the mouth of ¢hat creck which I had 
so often entered with delight ; and though 
England and al! that England contained 
were before me, I lost sight of this creek 
with an aching heart.” 

The young soldier was rewarded far beyond 
his deserts for his fidelity to Anne Reid. 
When she had left St. John’s he had sent 
hera purse of a hundred and fifty guineas :- 
being, in fact, the whole of his savings since 
he had been in the army ; begging her, if she 
found the military society in her own home 
at Woolwich disagreeable, not to spare the 
money, but to take lodgings with respectable 
people until he returned to England to 
marry her; to buy herself good clothes, and 
not to live by hard work. We may judge, 
then, how greatly his opinion of her qualifica- 
tions for a wife were enhanced when he found 
that she had not spent a farthing of his money, 
but had been drudging away during their 
separation as a maid of all work at five 
pounds a year. 

Of course they were soon married ; William 
Cobbett, having immediately after his arrival 
in England, procured his discharge from the 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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CAREFULNESS may be a great sin. 

It may even bea sin, though the careful- 
ness is of a conscientious, religious kind. 

The story before me—for I am now think 
ing of the parable of the Ten Pounds as re 
lated by St. Luke—shows how this can really 
be the case. What, then, is the story ? 

A certain man of high birth—probably 

Archelaus the Idumean prince—went toa 
distant land to receive the investiture of his 
royal dignity, just as you remember Arche 
laus did go for that purpose to Rome. _ Pre- 
viously to his departure, this great man en- 
trusted his servants with a small sum _ of 
money, and bade them put it to a good use 
while he was away. It must have been more 
as a test of their fidelity than be¢ 
of any moment to him to receive the profits, 
that he gave them this work to do ; 
‘pound” was not more in value than about 
three pounds of our money. 

The servants at once began to exert their 
energies in their master’s service, with results 
which varied either with their opportun 
or their abilities, for while one man gained 
five pounds, another increased 
capital tenfold. 

The only exception to this general dili- 
gence in the nobleman’s service was that 
a servant who, instead of trading with 
pound, or depositing it with the bankers, re- 
solved to preserve it untouched ag 
master’s return. He wrapped it in a hand- 
kerchief, so that its lustre should not be tar- 
nished, and then concealed it in a hole, dug 
for that purpose in his garden. ‘Thus he se 
cured its safety, and was able, when the 
nobleman returned, to restore it to him un- 
impaired. It is concerning this instance 0 
carefulness on the part of the servant that | 
now wish to talk to you, my dear young 
friends. There are some important lessons 
which we may learn from this incident, for 
the cases are very common of which we may 
regard it as a type. There are many persons 
who are leading a similarly careful life. And 
I want to show you how their carefulness is 
wrong. 

Observe, he was a servant. He acknow- 
ledged himself to be one. He was fully con- 
scious of his accountability. Not for one 
moment did he believe himself to be his own 
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nobleman’s service had 
that service he steadily 
*s return. 

that nobleman 
r Saviour 


master. Into that 
he entered, and in 
remained till his master 

You also are tne servants of 
Archelaus that ou 


for it was not of 4 
spoke the parable, but of Himself. He 
was now setting out on his journey to 


receive a kingdom; his path thereto was 
through Jerusalem, and by the cross of Cal- 
vary, and soon He would be hidden from 
his servants’ eyes till the great day when they 
should see Him return with the full investi- 
his royal dignity. You belong to 
his household. You were pledged in earliest 
years to become his faithful servants. That 
pledge you have redeemed by your own willing 
self-surrender. You are recognised by 
around you as belonging to Jesus. 

Each of you wishes it to beso. You have 
no desire to desert the ranks of those who 
follow Christ. No, you are his servant, 
his servant you mean to continue to 
life’s end. Whatever fault 1 may have 
to find with you, I shall be unable to charge 
you with the smallest intention of disowning 
your discipleship. It would be an insult to 
you to suspect you of being insincere when 
ll yourself a Christian.” 
You are a servant of 
address myself. 
received a 


ture of 


al} 
ail 


and 


you ‘ profess and c 
This then is settled. 
Christ. To you, as such, I 
Do you know that you have 
‘pound ” from your Master ? 
A pound! What do I mean by that? 
Well, anything you have that can be said 
to possess a moral value. Your powers of 
Your faculties of body. Your influ- 
ence. Your money. Your reputation. Your 
position in life. ‘These things are worth a 
good deal, at least to you; and you are not 
wrong in attaching considerable importance 
to them. They have an appreciable value. 
Your Master, looking down upon you, says, 
“TI have given you a pound.” 
The servant in the parable knew that it 
only put into his 


mind. 


was his lord’s money; 
- ; . h .) 
keeping. He did not make the mistake, then 


or afterwards, of believing it to be his own 
property. His whole conduct shows that he 
never lost sight of its true proprietorship. 
When his master returned, and he handed it 
to him, he said, “ It is thine.” 


Do you know this too? Do you know 
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that the money which is now in your purse| The servant in the parable not only 
or in your drawer does not really belong to | realized his position as a servant, and the 
you, but is ge <A entrusted to your keeping | tenure on which he held the possession of 
for a while? Do you know that your amia-. | his money, but he knew that he would at 


ee 
bility, or generosity, or energy, is not yours} some time or other have to give an account 


| by any absolute ownership? Do you know of his trust. His master would return, and 
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that your rank in life is a “ pound”? Do you! would certainly “ require his own.” He must 
know that the physical vigour by which) be prepared to restore it to its true owner. 
you scaled Mont Blanc, or the mental He lived in the constant anticipation of this, 
skill by which you gained a university | and desired to be regarded as a careful and 
prize, is only yours in a modified sense? conscientious servant. 

If you know it, thousands do not. It} Can you not, my dear friend, trace some 
pains me to hear the King’s servants speaking parallel to this in your own conscientious 
conceitedly of their “pounds,” and boasting | desire to be found faithful at your Master’s 
of them, as if they had some inherent right coming? How often have you said to your- 
to them, and did not hold them in trust for self, “I shall have to give an account!” 
their royal Master. People talk of “my ) How frequently has the thought of your re- 
money” with an undue emphasis on the sponsibility to Christ been awakened in your 
“my.” They manifest an improper compla- mind under circumstances of most solemn 
cency about their honours or their rank.| moment! When the bells tolled the depar- 
Now if an old servant, left in charge of a ture of the old year, amid the hush of the 
princely mansion, were showing you over it, midnight hour, did it not seem as if some 
you would not expect him to say, as he threw | whispered voice spoke within you of a great 
open the rooms to you, “ This is my drawing | white throne and of a seated Judge? When 
room ;” or, “ Don’t you admire my gallery the startling news of some dreadful accident 
of paintings?” However familiarly he would came to your ears, did you not feel as if a 
speak ofall he was showing you—the affection summons might in such a manner have come 
of a lengthened service might lead him to to you, a summons to the audience-chamber 
speak with a strong personal interest,—yet where the Master was receiving his servants’ 
there would be constant reference to the “accounts”? And when some clear and 
real owner of the estate, and you would searching address on your personal responsi- 
not for one moment mistake the domestic’ bility has been spoken to you in church, has 
for the master. And so should it be with/ not conscience fully echoed the preacher's 
the language which we utter concerning| statements, so that you have said, “ Yes, 
our earthly possessions. We are only their/ I also am one of the King’s servants. I 
care-takers. ‘They belong to us just so far know He will require much from me” ? 
as the peaches and grapes belong to the; And therefore if you find the servant in 
gardener who tends them. ‘the parable taking care of his pound, you 

Ah! if people only realized this, we should | regard it as just a natural and proper thing 
not have to deplore the pride and vanity, for him to do, for it is precisely as you | 
the boastings of success, the avariciousness, yourself are acting. You wish to do what | 
the haughty contempt of inferiors, which we 1s right with all you are and have. You | 
too often meet with even among the professed acknowledge the obligation which binds | 
servants of Christ. What have they that you to faithful service, and you take pains 
they did not receive? And why did they | to make your conscientiousness a practical 
receive it? Was it not as a trust? Did this | thing. 
make it theirs, except as trustees ? What then is done with the pound ? 

But you have not fallen into this error.| The servant did not waste it. He did not 
You desire to speak humbly and truthfully Finer: itin any careless and foolish way. He 
concerning all you are and all you have. | did not say, “‘ This handful of silver pennies is 
The “ pound” is your Lord’s money ; you of no importance, I need not mind what | 
will ever keep that clear in your mind. becomes of it.” 

Do so, I entreat you, for your success in| Nor did he lay it out for his own pleasure | 





leading a holy life will greatly depend upon or advantage. He might have used it with 
keeping that very clearly before you. I do skill and industry to gratify some selfish 
not see how you can make any true progress'end. Its gains might have enriched him- 
heavenwards if you feel that you have any-/ self, and secured him his neighbours’ ap- 

thing of your own—except, indeed, your | | plause. Men would have praised him if | 
sins. he had done well to himself. 
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But he was too conscientious to become | 


rich man. 


preserve and guard the deposit entrusted to| giance? 


His great object in life was to | message after the king 


His lord had enemies, had he joined them? 
either a heedless spendthrift or a selfishly | Was he one of those who sent an insulting 


, disowning their alle- 


No, he continued loyal ; he still 


his keeping. When his pound was in security |remained in the household as a servant. 


| 


You | that his lord was displeased. 


he felt contented, he had done his duty. 
You would not lead a wasted life. 
are now at its outset ; 
capabilities ; 
impairing them. 
time ; you 
the expenditure of your money; you have 


often turned away from a tempting window, | zarzus of it had been improperly spent. 
|had wrapped it in a handkerchief, and when 
| unfolded to view the coins glittered as brightly 
las ever, 


lest you should be drawn into some need- 
less purchase ; your conversational powers 
are never used to hurt a neighbour’s feel- 
ing, nor to spread a scandal. The relation- 
ships of life have not been neglected ; you are 
an obedient and loving child, an affectionate 
and unselfish brother or sister,a sincere friend, | 
a pleasant companion. _—_ Looking back over 
the few years of your past life, you can say, 
to your own satisfaction, “I have not 
squandered its treasures.” 

Nor are you conscious of having used them | 
merely for the gratification of self. On the 
contrary, you have often sacrificed your own 
pleasure to give joy to another. You have 
put down a delightful novel with the smallest | 
possible sigh, when your brother wanted his 
gloves mended. 
cruise because your sisters wished you to take | 
them to Brighton. Frequently at some gay 
party have you talked to a poor neglec ted 


you realize its varied | so. 
you shrink from the thought of | have been expected to do. 
You do not waste your|for not using his pound to the nobleman’s 
are careful and economical in | advantage. 


It was therefore concerning the money 
Yes, it was 
He had not dealt with it as he might 
He was blamed 


Not a ade- 


True, he had taken care of it. 
He 


But carefulness was not enough. His 


|master had given the money to be traded 


with. The mna should at least have gained 
another za ; might have gained five mznas, 
|—nay even ten. The plea that he had 
done no harm with his money was not 
enough. What good had he done with it? 
| None. 

You see that his conduct was fairly open 
to censure. His money was not his own; 
that he had practically confessed. Then, 
|belonging to another, and that other his 
master, his duty was to acquaint himself with 
his master’s will concerning it. That will 


You gave up that yachting | had been expressed i in the entrusting to him 


of that money. ‘The design of the trust was 
| clear enough, for all the other servants had 
| understood it rightly, and fulfilled it. He 


girl, so that she might not feel too lonely,|was alone in his neglect to use it in skilful 


and even given up your next dance that | trading. 
your partner might take her out instead. | 


There was really no excuse for him. Had 


Your friends say you never seem to think | he been afraid of losing the money in some 


of yourself, that you are the most unselfish | unsuccessful speculation 





and it seems to be 


and amiable person of all whom they know. | implied that he had felt some such fear,—the 


Such praise is pleasant, and you feel it is | 
honestly deserved. You neither waste the 
pound, nor spend it for your own advantage. 

How ready you are for your account 
when your Lord returns! You will be able 
to give Him back his whole pound, quite 
safe. You will be able to say, “ I have taken 
care of my health, of my money, of my time, 
of my influence, of my talents. I have been 
frugal, industrious, sympathising, self-denying. 
Here, Lord, is my pound, my whole life 
time ; Thou hast that which is Thine.” 

Yet the servant was not commendedwho 
acted as you are now doing. On the con- 
trary, his master was very angry, his censure 
was unsparing, his sentence severe. He 
blamed the very carefulness with which the 
man seemed himself so satisfied. 

Why was he blamed ? 





| bank was open to him, and would have paid 
interest on his deposit. He would not, per- 
haps have gained much in this way, but he 
would have gained something. Now he had 
gained nothing. His master was in no way 
richer for his pound. He fancied he was 
paying back the uttermost farthing, but the 
nobleman said, he, might have received my 
own with usury.” 

Oh, dear friend, is there not a solemn 
teaching here? It is not enough that you 
are preserving the powers of mind and body 
unimpaired. It is not enough that you have 
not permitted thieves to “despoil you of 
character, love or friendship. You are still 
the smnbeam of a happy home, the pole-star 
of your parent’s purposes and hopes. I look 
at you with mingled feelings of regard and 
anxiety. They are pleasant moments when 
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you come with your bright smiles to talk to|and there was no incentive but fear to dili- 
me. And yet I am afraid. Afraid that | gence in his service. He had no desire to 
when the great King returns you may not | please him, -no affectionate wish to increase 
be ready for Him, as He would have you jhis gains. His service was a bondage rather 
ready. What have you done with his/than an enjoyment; a slavish, not a filial, 
pound? Is it secured within the folds of a| feeling prompted it. The pound was his 
napkin, and guarded in a safe and secret | master’s, and his master should kave it, not 
receptacle? Is that all? ione drachma less, and certainly not one 

Ah ! that will not suffice. The pound was | drachmamore. Fear made him conscientious 
givert to you to be traded with. Your life, and careful, but it taught him no generosity. 
with its fine capacities, was designed to| Fear can cause a man to fast twice a week, 
enable you to bring new glory to Christ.|and to tithe even the mint, anise, and 
What have you gained for Jesus? |cummin ; but itcan never bring the alabaster 

Observe that I do not ask, /Vat have|}box of ointment, and break it over the 
you gained ? but, What have you gained /or| Saviour’s head. Fear hides the pound and 
Jesus? I do not suppose you have done} produces it uninjured, but it can never say, 
nothing with your possessions ; you have not | “Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds.” 
allowed days and years to pass by without} Now I want you to examine closely your 
turning them to some practical account.|own motives to religious diligence. Why 
But has this been in direct and influential; are you careful and conscientious (as you 
connection with the service of Christ ? | believe) in the regulation of your daily life ? 

Nor do I ask whether you have done any| Why are you upright and honest? Why is 
work which at all bears a Christian character.| your line of conduct one of quiet, even 
You may be a model of regularity in church-| tenor? Why should I never expect to see 
going or almsgiving. You may teach in/you reaching out a greedy hand to snatch the 
Sunday schools, and distribute tracts among | best things from the table, or to witness 
the poor. You may take an active, promi-/your yielding to a burst of ungovernable 
nent, and useful share in the great religious} passion, or to mark your reeling out of a 
movements of the day. And yet you may | tavern disgracefully drunk? Why would all 
not be working in the spirit of love to Christ. | these things be foreign to your character and 
There is much Christian work which is not | principles ? What is the secret of what may 
working for Christ. be called your goodness ? 

How then have you traded? Has the} We may trace it partly to your early train- 
profit been gained for Christ? Have you|ing. Your parents have educated you with 
laboured so that you have increased, not} watchful care, and disciplined you in the 
your own honour or happiness, but your | practice of all the social virtues. They 
Lord’s money? And is this now your/taught you, when very young, to deny self in 
steady, constant design ? jlittle things, to be amiable, unassuming in 

Remember that the mere maintaining of| your deportment, to study the happiness of 
an upright, unblemished character, the mere | those around you, to be truthful and honour- 
outward consistency which will enable you | able in your smallest transactions, to employ 
to claim the name of a servant of Christ, is | your time usefully, and to shrink from every 
not all that Christ wants from you. He has|thing that was mean, or malicious. ‘They 
given you some work to do for Him, for He}have been successful. Wherever you go, 
has given you the means of doing work. | you are sure to make friends. You contrast 
You have his pound, what are you doing | so favourably with some other young people, 
with it ? 'that we cannot help giving you our most 

But why did the servant simply lay up his | cordial esteem. 
pound? Why did he not follow the example| Added to this, you have a deep and reve- 
of the other servants, and make it the means|rential sense of your duty to God. You 
of gain for his master ? [know that He has a right to your strictest 

The key to his conduct lies, I believe, in| obedience. You are not consciously dis- 
his estimate of his master’s character. It| obedient. He has given you his law, and 
was a harsh and unattractive estimate. To| you strive to fulfil it. You tremble at the 
him he was only an austere man, an em-| thought of awakening His displeasure ; and 
ployer who gave tasks to his dependants and | when, kneeling in public or private prayer, 
rigorously exacted their fulfilment. There | you entreat His grace, you do so with un- 
was nothing lovable in the portraiture which | feigned desire to keep all His command. 
in his thoughts he had drawn of his master, | ments. 
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Ay, and even if you ever find those com- 


mandments irksome, you still concede their 
obligation. You would not throw off His! 


yoke, nor be guilty of the treason which said, 
* We will not have this man to reign over 
us.” 

Beyond this, as a motive, you have never 
gone. You do not love an “austere ” God. 
You are his servant, but not his child. He 
will one day ask you to give an account, and 
you are most anxious that the account should 
be ready, that the “ pound” should be found 
safe in its depository. But you do -not 
delight in the thought of his return, you are 
treasuring up no gains to show Him, as the 
results of your loving zeal. ‘There will be 
neither profit nor usury for Him to receive. 

Nor can there be unless you love Him. 
Conscientiousness is not love, though love 
can deepen conscientiousness. . If God is onl} 
your Taskmaster, you can but give Him a 
bond-servant’s work. You must regard Him 
as a loving Friend, as an indulgent Father, 
before your service can be rendered lucra- 
tive in its zeal. He must gain you in a way 
He has never yet gained you, before He can 
gain anything by you. 

Things will never be different with you till 
you know God in Christ, and know Him in 
1 heartfelt experience of His love as your 
Redeemer. He has gone to rec 
dom, but it is “for the suffering of death” 
that He is crowned; and that death was 
needful because you have sinned. ‘That 
death has atoned for your guilt. Becauss 
Because Jesus 


. 7: 
€lve a KINg- 


Jesus died He is a King. 
died you may be saved. 

You have not yet felt this love, though 
you may be familiar with its story. You do 
not need the preaching of the gospel as a 
revelation to you, but you do need the ex- 
perience of its truth as a saving and sanctify- 
ing power. The love of Jesus is an article 
in your creed, but the love of Jesus is noi 
the main-spring of your life. 

What, then, must be the result ? 

That you can never render unto Hi 
“true and laudable service.” . You will lead 
a careful and consistent life—as your friends 
will deem it,—but in the King’s eyes you wil 
be regarded as an unprofitable servant. 

Nay, He will even call you “ wicked and 
slothful.” Will the censure be undeserved ? 
You might do much for Him... The pound 
there are the rich resources which his provi- 
dence has allotted you, and which his gracc 
can assist you to employ...Many your 
persons, under circumstances similar to y 
own, are giving a bright testimony of lov 


re) 


and faith in the Lord’s service. Some have 


| passed to the yet higher service of heaven, 


and have entered fully, as good and faithful 
servants, into the joy of their Lord. Their 
mantle of faith may fall upon you if you will 
only stretch out your hand to receive it; and 
even a double portion of their spirit be 
granted if you pray for its outpouring. The 
world needs your work. No one else can 
do it in your sphere of action. Neglect it, 
und it will remain unaccomplished. The 
times call loudly for increased zeal on the 
part of the Church of Christ. If you are 
slothful, it is a great sin. 

A great sin, because it is against the 
Saviour’s glory. A great sin because it is 
committed by one of his professed servants. 
A great sin because his love to you is so 
great. 

As such it will be condemned. Excuses 
will be vain, and furnish even the proof o! 
the servant’s guilt. 

And not only 

| Misuse of the trust rest 


punished. 
ion. Io successful 


condemned, but also 


; 
utsS in its 





deprivath wor<ers ior 


Christ wider spheres of usefulness shall open, 
but slothful and wicked servants shall be de- 


eraded from their trust and cast out from the 
King’s household. 

That punishment is future. Yet 
m some degree commence now. If the 
ound lies so carefully unused, may it not 
e taken away before the King’s return? 
That is, if you will not employ your talents 
for Christ, may not the events of God’s pro- 
vidence remove them from your keeping? 
May not disease palsy your bodily strength, 
or enfeeble your mental vigour? May not 
wings be given to your riches, if you will not 
consecrate them in a spiritual trading? May 
not false reports destroy that influence which 
you will not exert on behalf of Christ, and 
the mournful confession of Cardinal Wolsey 
become yours, that if you had served God 
with | the zeal you have given elsewhere, 
,0t in your later years have left 
you to the mercy of your enemies? May 

ot one or all of these things occur? If 
you will do nothing for Christ, He may say, 
You shall henceforth de unable to work for 
Me. Oh, think how much that “ unable” 
may mean ! 

But some of you do love Jesus. You have 
siven Him your heart’s adoration. 

riven to live for his, gtdty. 


it may 
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you need not fear any failure, for work done| and prayer; and when the King returns, and 


for Jesus can never be in vain. 


your spiritual capital. 


the reward of grace for the work of faith. 








SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 


No. I. 


‘¢ Past and to come seem best, things present worst.”—‘‘ 2 Henry IV.,” I. 3. 


THE golden hours of the world’s history, or 
of individual life, have ever been either those 
of the “ good old times,” or of the “ good 
The hazy past, lying far be- 
hind us, in which all the rugged projections 
and hard angularities are softened by atmo- 


” 


time coming. 


sphere into melodious shades of purple and 
grey, or the prospect of the distant goal before 
us, where the rising sun of the future has 
turned every stone to shining gold; both 
have a charm for the eye, which we sadly 
miss in the view around us, where we are 


painfully conscious of the dull monotony of 


the foreground, the bare fissures and imper- 
fections, the dust and dirt of daily traffic, and 
grow weary of the sight of the half-finished 
edifice with the heap of bricks and mortar 
beside it, and the ugly scaffolding still 
around it. Thus “past and to come seem 
best, things present worst.” 

Yet, as a fact, we are now living in the 
days which long ago were the glorious 
future; while the past, which to us seems 
best, was to its contemporaries the “ present 
worst.” They were carrying the bricks and 
mixing the mortar, and they could not see 
the beauty of the building as we see it, and 
no doubt, although we may speak of that age 
as the “good old times,” there were many 
living then who, had they known the words 
of the Poet Laureate of our own day, would 
have sung of these golden years, as they 
passed away,— 

‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


‘* Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 


Every generation carries in its heart the 
consciousness that things are not at their 
best. And hence springs the fear that it 
has deteriorated from a better past, or the 
hope that the future may bring a fuller reali- 
zation of the ideal. It is difficult to form 
a just judgment of the present, as compared 
with the actual state of things in the past, 
or the possible advance of the future; and 
yet to do this candidly and wisely is most 
important to the true understanding of the 
present, and of the special work to be done 
by us in it. We may rail at it, cry it down 
as the worst of times, see disgrace and ruin 
in all its works, until we let it slip by without 
one honest effort to fulfil our own part in it 
aright. It may appear far-sighted to despise 
the present, and have a consciousness of its 
inferiority to the past; but if we observe 
those who are most earnestly endeavouring 
to serve their day and generation, we shall 
always find that they are persons who live 
chiefly in the present. All that we can now 
look back upon as great and noble in the 
past was done by those who believed in 
_ their own times ; who detected the good at 
work, and threw themselves heartily into it, 
thanking God that they were permitted to see 
that day. 

It is more than we can expect, that every 
age should be fruitful in good at every point. 
The triumph of liberty is often accompanied 
by a retrogression in order and duteousness, 
a time of national prosperity, by deteriora- 
tion on the side of luxury and ostentation, 
periods of reformation by sternness and dis- 
regard to the refining influences of culture 
and social amenities ; while, on the other 
hand, an apparent descent in national position 
and importance abroad may be the very 
time when great works of social improve- 
ment are going on at home, when the true 
sources of the vigour and high character of a 





Ring in the common love of good.” 


people are being cleansed and deepened. 











and then the ruling over ten cities shall be 


That little} summons you to tell Him how much you 
store of drachmas may seem inadequate to| have gained, you may be enabled to reply, 
any great commercial enterprise, but your)“ Lord, Thy pound hath gained ten pounds ;” 
Master knows best how much to give you ed 

Work on, then, in love 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 





Hope and regret, precious as they are in] disappointed our trust in Him, or who had 
their due use, may easily become a cause of|taken from us something on which we were 
individual weakness also. A habit of living | about to lay our hands. To face the present 
in the past, and of contrasting it painfully|is necessary for good and successful work, 
with the present, blinds the eyes altogether to | and it is no less so for progress in character 
the real advantages which the present offers: |and for individual happiness. In looking 
they are allowed to slip by unimproved ; and | back upon the past we are apt to remem- 
opportunities, which may never occur again,|ber only our former pleasures and triumphs, 
are slighted for want of a due perception of|the days when the sun shone bright and 
their importance. Those who are constantly | the breeze was fair; and in our anticipations 
dwelling in a world gone by must of necessity | of the fucure, imagination shows us only 
be out of harmony with that around them, | splendid results attained without toil or fitness 
and the very secret of all influence for good | of means. But if we fix our eye courageously 
is thus lost ; for without sympathy and general | on the present, we perceive the greatness and 
accordance all efforts to impress our thoughts | importance of the work to be done, the small- 
and convictions upon others will be but| ness of our ability in relation to it, the many 
as jarring notes which they long to silence. | difficulties to be overcome, our own liability 
From this root of bitterness in regard to the | to mistakes, and yet our clear responsibility 
present springs up a whole crop of evil) for itsaccomplishment. A moderate amount 
growths in the character—discontent, mur-| of success is, therefore, received with earnest 
muring, ill-will, contempt of good, blindness | gratitude, and without elation ; disappoint- 
of eye, and hardness of heart ; and running! ment leads to the conviction of the necessity 
through all, a vein of ingratitude to God for | for increasing diligence and pains; failure, 
all the present blessings and the great work | to a renewal of the work on a foundation 
being done for us. ‘of larger experience ; while faith and prayer 

On the other hand, the constant indulgence | become the very necessities of life. 
in dreams of good things to come equally| Although imagination may often repre- 
prevents a true perception of the realities of | sent,— 
the present, and of our position in regard 
to them. Anticipations of a rich harvest in | 
the future, for which we are making no pre- 
parations in the present, induces a foolish| yet there are times, such as the commence- 
undervaluing of the use of means. We learn| ment of a.new year, when we ought to ask 
thus the dangerous lesson of disconnecting | ourselves fairly, whether “ things present ” 
results from efforts ; and fancy that work ill-| are the “worst.” It is possible to have 
adapted to the desired end, and indifferently | deteriorated from the past, to have been, 
done, may chance to be ultimately crowned|at one time in a state from which the 
with a triumphant success. So that not] present is a fall; to have lost, if not wholly, 
even the solemn words—“ Be not deceived ;| yet in some measure, faith, love, zeal, ten- 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man|derness of conscience, purity of heart, ele- 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” can rouse| vation of purpose. Then a return to the 
us from the idea that while living in sloth-| past, as a better time, is only a due and 
fulness the future will bring us fruitfulness| solemn reflection, in accordance with the 
in spiritual life, progress in knowledge,| divine counsel to the church at Ephesus, 
usefulness to others, or success in our own|‘ Remember therefore from whence thou 
affairs. art fallen, and repent, and do the first 


Trust to the future as the bringer in of| works.” 
better,things often strangely interfereswith true} In times of special trial, also, when the 
faith in God ; it is, indeed, not unfrequently | present is unmistakably a day of darkness 
mistaken for it. Instead of building on the | worse than the past, it is well to remember 
wisdom and love of God in “making all| the good times gone by. So did David in 
things work together for good,” we have, | the days of his sorrow : “ O my God, my soul 
perhaps, been resting on an assurance of|is cast down within me: therefore will I re- 
the imagination, that some good fortune lies | member Thee, from the land of Jordan, and 
before us; then when the future becomes| of the Hermonites, and from the hill Mizar.” 
the present, and brings with it the old| This recall of past mercies and deliverances 
trials and difficulties, the old results of| wrought so powerfully in the restoration of 
idleness or incompetency, we are too apt| faith and courage, that almost immediately 
to feel as though it were God who had/|the singer asks himself, before he had ended 


‘* Past and to come as best, things present, worst,’ 
















































WILD CATTLE HUNTING. 


the song, “ Why art thou cast down, O my full assurance of hope that the days to 

soul? and why art thou disquieted within | come will be the brightest and best of the 

me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet) Church’s long history. 

praise Him, who is the health of my counte-| But whether we live to share in this better 

nance, and my God.” |future or no, there is also a sense in which 
At no time is hope, as well as regret, more | “to come” may be the best to us. ‘The 

seasonable than at the commencement of a Christian life is only by defect a retrogression, 


new year; and without indulging in vain 
dreams of good to come, which is to exceed 
the present, there is a high sense in which 
hope in the future is but the daughter of 
It is true, as a fact, that notwithstand- 
ing the mass of existing evils, many more) 
well-designed and earnestly worked schemes 
for doing good and checking wickedness are 
this year in operation than have ever been 
These God has promised to bless 
and make effective by the influence of the 
divine Spirit; may we not expect, then, in 
the time to come, fuller and deeper results ? 
A growing desire for a better kind of union 
among Christians is also a fact, from which 
faith gives new wings to hope. Checked and 
hindered as this spirit is in some quarters by 
pride on the one hand, and jealousy on the 
other, there is still manifested an increasing 


faith. 


before. 


tendency to set on one side external 
differences, and go back to life in Christ as 
the one bond of union, and as the prayer 
of the Redeemer of the Church is more 
and more fulfilled, “That they all may 
be one,” so may we freely entertain the 


WILD 


BY 
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or even stationary. 


earnest follower of Christ. 


be renewed again. 


these will return, and be an eternal present, 
never again to fade into the past.” 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 


HUNTING, 


A QUEENSLAND EMIGRANT, 


MOONLIGHT is the best time for finding orjso as to be near to some out-station where 


getting wild cattle, as they keep in the scrub | 


during the day, and come out into the open 
country to feed at night. I will give you a 
description of one night’s operations. 

It is necessary to take out with you a mob 
of quiet cattle, or coachers, as they are called, 
to run the wild cattle into and drive them 
rome with. If you have plenty of men—say 
eight or nine,—from 150 to 200 head of 
coachers is about the right number. 

Having collected your men, horses, coach- 
ers, blankets, provisions, &c., for a few days, 
all ready, you start away for some part of 
the run where you know that wild cattle are 
to be found. If possible, you try to manage 





there is a yard that will hold the cattle when 
the night’s work is done. Having arrived at 
the yard, you leave your rations, blankets, 
packhorses, &c., and a couple of hours or 


|so before sundown start with the coachers, 


giving the men instructions in which direction 


to drive them ; and then ride on ahead seek- 


ing for fresh signs of the cattle. A good 
black fellow is a very useful companion here, 
as he will often see a mob long before a 
white man’s eye could detect them, éspe- 
cially by moonlight. If you are lucky you 
may find what you seek about sundown, and 
run them into the coachers before dark; ii 
not, you have to do it all by moonlight. 


“ Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those which are before,” is the motto of every 
And not only 
may each succeeding year be thus an advance 
on the past, in all that is most worth living 
for, but when time shall be no more, faith 
teaches us that there remains still a future for 
every soul united to Christ, the Saviour, 
which shall indeed be better than all the 
years which have gone before—a future in 
which the highest aspirations and hopes 
possible to man shall be more than realised ; 
while every blessing of the past as well, shall 

“ All that we have lost 
and mourned for; the loved ones that have 
left us here ; the innocent joys of childhood 
that so soon fleeted by; the quick sympathies 

that soon were checked ; the warm affections 
that soon grew cold ; the fair hopes to which 

disappointment brought blight and decay, all 
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where you expect to find the coachers, and 
start them off in a fresh direction, and then 
away you go on the scout again. The moon, | 
nearly full, is shining brightly in a cloudless | 
sky, so that you can see for some distance | 
round, and can now hear the bulls roaring | 
and bellowing in different directions ; but as 
yet you have seen nothing. Suddenly a faint | 
appearance of something white catches your | 
eye, away in a patch of clear moonlight some | 
distance ahead. You pull up at once, and) 
take a good long look. You see that it 
moves. And then you notice several other 
dim objects around it ; some white like what | 
you first saw, and others dark and only just | 
perceptible, moving slowly in and out among 
the light and shade. You know them to be 
a mob of cattle, so you carefully note their | 
position ; and taking every precaution not to | 
be seen or heard by them, you turn back and 
make the best of your way to the coachers, | 
and drive them quietly and quickly to within | 
as short a distance of the wild cattle as you can 
without giving the alarm. Here you round 
the coachers up ; and taking three or four of | 
the best riders among the men with you, you | 
start away to run the mob you have pre- 
viously seen. Very quietly and cautiously you 
ride back to where you left them. Have 
they been alarmed in the meantime, and go® 
away? No. See, they are feeding quietly 
within a short distance. Your object now is 
to get round them, so as to get them between 
you and the coachers without disturbing 
them. By keeping well wide of them for 
some distance you have almost succeeded in 
doing this, when they catch the sound of 
your horse’s hoofs and look up. The next 
moment they see you, and off they go for 
their lives straight away from the coachers, 
making madly for the nearest scrub. 

Now comes the tug of war. You touch 
your horse with the spur, and away you go 
after them, closely followed by the others. 
They are flying like the wind, and have got 
a good start of you; and the longer they go 
before you head them, the more difficult will | 
it be to turn them; so push your horse to} 
his best speed, and up to them at once! See, | 
there is the scrub they are making for, | 
looming up like a dark wall, not a quarter) 
of a mile ahead ; and if they once reach its | 
shelter you may say “Good night” to them. 

You are gaining on them now, and the} 


WILD CATTLE HUNTING. 


jas they can go. 
| almost as soon as they, and are after them 





You will perhaps ride a couple of miles/|the scrub! You give your horse both spurs, 
| and see nothing; so you go to the place 


}and straining every nerve in answer, he 
makes a more vigorous push. Now you are 
up with them! Quicker yet! Now you are 
neck-and-neck with the leading beast ! hae 
—another couple of strides—and you have 
headedthe mob! The other riders are close 
at your heels, and the cattle wheel sharp 
round, with the exception perhaps of a beast 
or two that will of be turned, and make 
into the scrub in spite of you. A sharp 
gallop of a few minutes more, and you have 
them in among the coachers, 

For the next half-hour or so you have to 
keep the whole set closely rounded up, and 
your “weather eye” well open to see that 
none break out from the coachers and get 
away, for if a single beast (or a couple or so 
of them) make a rush out of the mob and 
succeed in getting any distance away before 
he is headed, in nine out of ten cases it is 
impossible to fetch him back. 

See how the wild cattle are rushing in and 
out among the coachers! now coming to the 
edge to break away, and then turning sharp 
back again into the middle of the mob upon 
finding themselves surrounded by a circle of 
horsemen. Look out there for that big red 
bull ! he means mischief! Ah,I told you so! 
If that man’s horse had not been more wide 
awake than his rider, both would be rolling 
in the dust! Away, with arush and a snort, 
goes the bull, like a cannon ball; and now 
that he is once fairly away there is about as 
much chance of stopping the one as the 
other. He is no loss, for he would only have 
been a mark for a bullet if got home. 

A cow and her calf make a dash out of the 
mob close to you: you whip round them in 
a twinkling, and they are in again before they 
well know it. Look out.there on the other 


side! There go four at once !—a bull and 
three cows. Is no one going to fetch them 
back? Yes. Before you have time to say 


the words, from under the shadow of that 
iron-bark tree away goes a horseman at top 
speed after them. They have got a short 
start, and upon finding themselves pursued 
redouble their pace; but it is of no use. 
There is a good horse and a good rider close 
upon them, and they are headed in no time. 
But they don’t seem half inclined to turn. 
See now! they have doubled short round 
behind the man, and are away again as hard 
The active horses round 


other men are close behind you. Quick, | again at full gallop. They must turn thistime, 
quick ! or they will beat you yet! Another | and are coming straight back, within one hun- 
three hundred yards or so, and theywill be into} dred yards of the coachers, when the bull, a | 
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real old warrior, with a neck and crest like a {put two men in front of the mob to keep any 
buffalo, thinks that he has gone far enough | that start out from the head; two more, or 
in that direction, turns short round, lowers/three if you have them, on each wing, to 
his head, and charges on his pursuer. Ah, | turn in any that are erratic on either side; 
my pugnacious friend, you will have to be a | and the two or more that remain go to the 
littlesharper in your movements if you want | rear to prevent any lagging behind. In this 
to do any execution. Both the horse and|order you move along until you reach’the 
rider are too quick for you. Two or three | yard, put the cattle into it, and secure the 
rapid bounds. have put them out of your | gateway ; hobble out your horses, get a good 
reach, and they will take very good care that |rousing fire under weigh, eat a formidable 
you do not make a nearer acquaintance. supper (if a meal at two or three o’clock in 
The three cows, finding they are left to|the morning may be so called), and then 
themselves for a few moments (for in turning|turn into your blanket ; and if you do not 
to avoid the charge of the bull, the man has| make the best use of your time, and sleep 
lost considerable ground), make another|“as sound as a top,” why, there must be 
attempt at escape. They are too far round|a screw loose somewhere, and the sooner 
on the other side of the mob for you to be of} you consult a doctor the defer. The next 
any use; the man who first went after them morning you leave the wild cattle in the 
is too far behind to have any chance of) yard, and turn the coachers out to feed until 
heading them ; and those on the other side/the evening, when you get them together 
are probably too busy keeping the rest of| again, and start out in some fresh direction, 
the cattle in to have noticed what has taken | to go through a second edition of last night’s 
place, so you quietly resign yourself to the| work. Sometimes you will get as many 
‘loss of them But no! other eyes have seen | cattle in a couple of nights as you are able 
them as well as yours, for you hear the rapid | to manage ; and at other times you may be 
galloping of another horse, and see another) out night after night for a week-without get- 
rider dart away like the wind. He has turned | ting more than a dozen or two. 
them again, brings them back to the) Mobs of wild cattle vary very much in 
coachers, and drives them in at last, fairly;number. You may find only four or five 
conquered. As soon as all have got pretty | together, or forty or fifty, and occasionally 
well steadied you go away to look for more,)even more. A dry season, when water is 
and having found another mob, you run them|s@Mirce, is the surest time to find them, as 
into the coachers as before. This continues|then all the cattle for miles round will be 
till you find it is getting late, or till you think) gathered together where there may happen to 
there are no more to be found within a/be a supply of water at the time. 
reasonable distance. You then make a start; But I must end this paper, as the post 
to drive what you have to the yard. ‘leaves B to-morrow, and I have to ride 
For the first mile or so the wild cattle will|ten miles with it, by moonlight, to the head 
be continually trying to break away, so you ‘station. 
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Many people goto Algiers, but I don’t think| We were glad to find we had arrived in 
everybody has the good fortune to see quite|time to see the observance of the Maho- 
as much of the ins and outs of Arab life as 1; metan Ramadan, or fasting month, It is 
have done since last November, when I found | wonderful to see the way in which these law- 
myself for the first time on African soil. less Arabs keep the strict rules prescribed to 

I suppose the impressions of most English-| them by their religion. During Ramadan no 
men on arriving in a country entirely new to/| eating, drinking, or smoking (for even the 
them are pretty much the same. A sense of| favourite cigarette has to be abandoned) is 
relief at being at last freed from durance vile | allowed by day, from the moment the first faint 
in train and steamboat, a strong feeling of| streak of dawn appears in the sky until the 
surprise that everything does not look just|sunset gun announces to the weary Maho- 
what one’s own imagination has been pleased | metan that the day is at an end ; and we were 
to picture, and a faint tinge of disappoint-| often amused to see the rush at once made to 
ment overshadowing all. This is, at any| the cafés, and the satisfaction with which the 
rate, something of what I felt as I landed} poor fellows seized upon the tiny cups of 
from the good boat Arthur on one glorious|coffee and the substantial dishes of Koos- 
sunny morning last November. koos which were set before them as soon as 

Picture to yourself a cloudless sky, a clear|the welcome coup de canon was heard. All 
balmy air, a wonderfully blue sea, with just the | day long they lie about the street while the 
faintest breeze rippling its surface; and fast lasts, sleeping away the hours, condemned 
inland, terrace after terrace of glaring white|to hunger, thirst, and idleness, for no work 
houses basking in the sunshine; on the|may be done and no money earned in any 
quay crowds of bare-legged, filthy Arabs| way in the daytime. Often and often in 
fighting and screaming over the passengers | hurrying through the streets we have nearly 
and their luggage. Picture this, I say, and you | come to grief over some of the apparently in- 
will have some faint idea of what Algiers / animate bundles of rags which represent the 
looked to me as I stepped on shore. faithful children of the Prophet. 

The French may well boast of Algiers as/e| For those of my readers who have not 
paradis du monde entier, for such indeed it | visited Algiers, a few words descriptive of the 
is, and the longer and more intimately I} French and Arab towns or guartiers and their 
become acquainted with the people, the| relative positions may not perhaps be out of 
place, and the climate, the more sincerely I) place here. 
re-echo this sentiment. Facing the sea and considerably raised 

For myself, I neither believe in Mr.| above its level is the handsome Boulevard de 
Cook’s monster tourist parties, nor yet in the|la République, so named by the present 
solitary knapsack and walking-stick system, a | French Government, its original name having 
comfortable portmanteau and a jolly com-| been Boulevard del’Impératrice. The houses 
panion being more in accordance with my |are large and elegant, thoroughly French both 
idea of pleasure ; and both these desirable | as to style and architecture, and among them 
accessories to travel I fortunately possess.| stands conspicuous the Hdétel d’Orient, the 
If the first scarcely merits a description, the | most stylish—if not in every respect the most 
second most certainly does, being no less a|comfortable—hotel in Algiers. Behind the 
person than that best and worthiest of fellows, | boulevard and beyond it run the bright, 
Arnold Ford ; which, added to the fact of his | busy streets of Babagoun and Bab-eloued ; and 
being uncommonly well provided with the | these, with the fine square known as the 
“ sinews of war,” makes hima friend exactly | Place du Gouvernement, with its inevitable 
suited to the taste of the deserving but im-| statue and scrubby little ¢ce of Ziderty, and the 
pecunious author of this true history. Place Bresson, where stand the theatre and 

Well, Arnold and I were not very long in| the Hotel d’Europe, form the principal and 
settling on our quarters ; two pleasant bright |the most fashionable part of the French 
rooms, looking on the sea, were soon secured | town. Other streets of course there are, and 
in that most comfortable and Aomish of hotels, | plenty of them, but those I have mentioned 
“ L’Hotel d'Europe,” and our first start in| are the most central as well as the finest. 
Algerian life regularly made. That rare event under these sunny skies, a 
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wet day, is not so formidable to pedestrians | arcades of the Rue Babagoun. 


in Algiers as in our muddy English streets, | 


for here the shops are all under arcades, and 
one can walk the whole length of the town 
under cover. But, alas! everything has its 
drawbacks, and Algiers is no exception to 


the universal rule, for the most prominent | 
features of its streets are Arabs and filth,—or | 


perhaps I should say the prominent /cature, 
for the two are so closely united as to be 
almost identical. 


And the beggars! they | 


positively swarm ; sitting, lying, or standing at | 
every shop door or street corner, one is never | 


free from them ; even the tiniest children as 
soon as they can run alone are taught to beg ; 
while with one tiny henna-stained hand they 


are sufficiently eloquent. 


| him. 


hold together their single scanty garment, the | 


other is held imploringly out, while the baby 
lips utter the monotonous cry, “Un sou, 
Monsieur! Un sou, Madame !” 
beggars have a longer formula to the unfailing 
petition for the sou; they add “ pour /’amour 
de Dieu,” or “au nom de la Sainte Vierge.” At 


The older | 


He never 
begs, but the suggestive little tin can at his 
side, and the mute appeal in the wistful eyes, 
His old worn 
blanket is always white and clean, and I like 
to think he cannot be quite friendless and 
homeless, but that some loving hand tends 
and cares for him; yet at whatever hour of 
the day I pass, hei is always alone. How does 
he get to his post in the early morning? who 
fetches him away at night? 

His very limited knowledge of French 
makes it quite useless for me to question 
The few words quoted above seem 
to be all he knows; at any rate, he either 
cannot or will not tell me anything of his his- 
tory, past or present. In reply to all I say, 
he just bows his head until the pointed top 
of the long white hood of his burnous almost 
touches the pavement; so I am obliged to 


| be content to leave the mystery in which my 


first, partly perhaps to escape this constant | 


importunity, I generally bestowed the desired 
sou; but I soon reaped the fruits of my im- 
prudence, for after the first few days they got 
to know me by sight, and no sooner did I 
set foot out of doors than I was besieged by 
a perfect swarm of beggars. They pulled my 
coat, they clutched at my arm, they hung on to 
my cane, until at last, in an inspired moment, 
I tried Arabic upon them, and with a single 
word, Lmchi, scattered my persecutors. I 


scarcély know how to translate this magic | 
Va fen is its feeble 


word into English. 
equivalent in French, but at any rate, what- 


fancy has enveloped him all unresolved. 

Arnold, with cruel cynicism, suggests he 
is some clever impostor, better understood 
by Messieurs les Gendarmes, than by a soft- 
hearted, credulous Englishman, like myself, 
but I need scarcely say I treat this barbarous 
suggestion with the scorn it deserves. 

About half way along the Rue Babagoun 
a broad flight of steps leads up to the 
Market Square, “La Place de Marche,” 
a fine square with arcades running round 
three of its sides. Of that part of the 


/market devoted to the sale of meat I should 


ever its meaning, its effect is unfailing, as I | 


would advise all tourists persecuted as I was 
to prove for themselves. 

My resolve once taken not to bestow alms 
indiscriminately, I reserve my spare sous for 
one special object, a poor cripple, who has 


advise all travellers (vegetarians excepted) 
to beware. My reason I will not too minutely 
particularize, but will only mention that since 
the morning I unwittingly entered the square 
on that side, the primest of Algerian “ bif- 
teks’’ had failed to tempt me; indeed, I think 
the wretched quality of the meat is a serious 
drawback to Algiers as a residence for in- 
valids. Poultry. and game are cheap, good, 


contrived somehow or other wonderfully | and plentiful (a fine fowl costs about 1s. 3d.); 


to enlist my sympathies. 
face I ever remember to have se: 
large melancholy dark eyes seem tu haunt me, 


When I ask him, “ Zs¢-ce gue tu est bien souf-| very pretty 
Jrant? est-ce que tu ne marches jamais?” he | 


He has the saddest | but as to the meat, certainly 
n, and his | |of it the better! 


the less said 


The market of an early morning is a 
sight. Tall, graceful Arabs, 
with dark, handsome faces, and dreamy 


gives me one of his patient smiles, far more | eyes, a long white or striped burnous thrown 
pathetic than most people’s tears, and saysin| over one shoulder, and a tiny red cap 
his queer Arab-French, “ Ao7 toujours comme | stuck at the back of the head, contrasting 
tu me vois mot souffrir, mot marche pas.” | well with the clear olive complexion, stand 
This is all I can ever get out of him. I think his beside their large flat baskets of sweetly 
lower limbs must be paralyzed, for Ihavenever | scented and beautifully arranged flowers ; 


seen him stand,much less walk. Every day and | tiny bouquets of roses, heliotrope, 


violet, 


all day long he sits completely doubled up| and orange blossom, that would fetch a 
on his little square of matting, in exactly the | perfectly fabulous price at Covent Garden, 
same spot outside a tobacconist’s, under the | are here to be bought for one or two francs. 
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Piles of tempting fruit and vegetables are 
heaped up on the ground or on little stalls 
round their respective venders ; cauliflowers, 
peas, artichoke, and asparagus being just now 
the most plentiful. 

Up the busy Rue de Chartres, and so into 
the very heart of the market, come by twos 
and threes the weary mules, urged onward by 
the pointed sticks of their half-clad ferocious- 
looking drivers, their clumsy panniers filled 
with fresh eggs and screaming fowls; for 
these poor creatures are so closely packed, 
and so painfully slung across the mule’s 
back, that their sufferings must be intense. 

Soon the market is crowded, all is life, 
bustle, and activity. In one corner the old 
clothes men (Jews I need scarcely say), ply 
a brisk trade, some of them adding to their 
venerable wares lighter branches of commerce 
in the shape of stationery and perfumery. My 
solitary purchase from these gentlemen con- 
sisted of a bottle of ink, for which I paid the 
exorbitant sum of four sous, and found it, as 
I might have anticipated, a wonderful con- 
coction of diluted soot ! 

Tribes of little Arab boys infest the mar- 
ket, each being provided with two or three 
large straw baskets (such as those employed 
by English carpenters to carry their tools), 
and on every side they shout out in their 
shrill, clear voices, ‘‘ Porter, Madame?” “ Por- 


ter, Madame?” “ Porter, Monsieur?” for here | 


no one thinks of carrying even the smallest 
parcel ; andas the tradespeople rarely deliver 
their goods at the purchasers’ houses, these 
little Arabs get plenty of business. ‘Their 
clothing is of the scantiest, often it con- 
sists only of a coarse sleeveless shirt, reaching 
to the knees, and an old sack, one end of 
which is sewed up so as to form a sort of 
hood, which is placed on the head, while 
the remainder of the sack falls over the 
shoulders and back. 

These juvenile porters are civiland obliging, 
and seem capable of carrying almost any 
weight. I have always found them trust- 
worthy ; indeed I think this character is com- 
mon to the Arab population of Algiers gene- 
rally,in which respect they contrast favourably 
with the Spaniardsand Italians, whoare prover- 
bially thievish and cunning; indeed I have 
heard the country people say the Arabs are 
their best neighbours, as they are, generally 
speaking, very inoffensive. One thing that 
struck me very much at first is the way 
in which the Arabs /ufoyer everybody, no 
matter who ; the most abject beggar addresses 
the most elegant lady with as much famili-| 
arity as if he were speaking to a fellow-Arab. 
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Ignorance, and not indolence, appears, 
however, to be the cause of this mangue de 
convenance; for as in their own language, 
“thou” is always used instead of “ you,” 
their extremely limited knowledge of French 
prevents their understanding its different sig- 
nification in that language, and as, owing to 
their degraded position, everybody /«- 
toyers them, they have little chance of get- 
ting out of their peculiar habit. 

Besides the market of which I have 
now been speaking, there is another at a 
short distance from it, which is emphatically 
the Arab market, for here buyers as well as 
sellers are Arabs. It is behind and a 
little to the left of the Place de Marchés, and 
is, therefore, on higher ground, for the preci- 
pitous hills rise immediately behind the 
French town, and the higher you mount the 
more you find yourself in the heart of the 
Arab quarter. 

The genuine Arab market, if not a pretty 
sight, is certainly a very interesting and 
novel one. Here every morning may be 
seen rows of ragged-looking goats, while the 
lovers of goat’s milk, each with a little can 
or jug, crowd around them, waiting their 
turn to be served. Here, also, come droves 
of camels, miserable, half-starved objects, 
many of them with legs so swollen as to be 
scarcely able to stand, and scarred and 
marked all over with the blows of their cruel 
drivers. 

There never seems to be much business 
done in the market; they quarrel and dispute 
so over the smallest bargains that I have seen 
the sale ofa pair of old shoes occupy a dozen 
Arabs for at least two hours; and when it 
comes to anything so important as a camel 
or a horse, the screaming and fighting is per- 
fectly distracting, and although I have some- 
times waited a whole morning under a broil- 
ing sun in the hope of seeing one of these 
lengthy bargains concluded, I have never 
yet been successful; and I sometimes think 
they never really do sell the things at all, but 
only get up all this excitement and pretended 
sale as a pastime and occasion for yelling 
and gesticulating, which seem the sweetest 
recreations possible to a genuine Arab. 

The Place de la Lyre, in which this market 
is held, and the Rue de la Lyre, which ex- 
tends as far as the Catholic cathedral, form 
the extreme limits of the French town in this 
direction. From the many little streets, or 
rather passages leading out of the Rue de la 
Lyre, one enters immediately into an intri- 


| cate maze of Arab streets, which extend to a 


considerable distance in a south-westerly 
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direction. 


that the streets are built in a succession of|we were much amused at seeing the v 

steep irregular steps, and they are so ex-|tradesmen at work. 
> , 

tremely narrow that in some parts two people | our first halt was at a shoemaker’s. 


The ground hete rises SO abruptly tiny shop threw a bright light all around, and 


various 
If I remember rightly 
Imagine 


cannot walk abreast, while above, the houses|a large box on its side, without a lid, and 


actually touch each other : their ze/dest streets | you have some idea of what these 


cannot be more than eight or nine feet | 
across; but this is unusual, and four feet | 
would be about the average width. 
filth and the smells of these close narrow 
lanes are indescribable, especially those in- 
habited by the Jews, who are, if possible, 
filthier than the Arabs. 

I well remember my first expedition into | 
the Arab town. 
Ramadan. We had heard that the Arabs 
turned night into day, while the fast con- 
demned them to hunger and idleness by day, 
so we determined to go and see for ourselves 
if such was really the case. 

About 8.30 o’clock one bright moonlight 
night we set out on our exploring expedition. 
We consisted of myself, Arnold, two enter- 
prising young English ladies, and _ their 
brother, whom we will here call the Misses 
and Mr. Notmere. I think at first our fair 
companions were the least bit disappointed 
at the commonplace look of the town as we 


passed rapidly through the Rue Babagoun, | 


and keeping along the left-hand side of the 


Place de Gouvernement, soon found ourselves | 
ding to | 


at the bottom of the steep ascent lea 
the cathedral. From this moment certainly | 
not even the most sensational of young ladies | 
could complain of overmuch commonplace. 
mess in Our surroundings, for a more 
like and dismal appearance than that pre- 
sented by the first few precipitous streets we 
traversed I never beheld. The tall over- 
hanging houses almost completely excluded | 
the moon’s rays from the path, and in many | 
places we had scarcely sufficient light to} 
grope our way. At intervals a dusky” figure 
would noiselessly glide along and ‘silently 
disappear in the darkness bey ond ; while 
from the angles of some gloomy, prison-like 
building, with huge iron-barred doors and 
grated windows, ‘fierce bright eyes would 
gleam out of the obscurity, till I half wished 
I had listened to Mary Notmere’s fears, and 
provided myself with some more substantial 
weapon than my slender sword-stick : how- 
ever, we felt reassured by the occasional 
sight of a shrouded Arab woman hurrying by 
to her home, but I think we were all more or 
less glad w hen we at last emerged from this 
intricate maze of streets into thet more thickly 
populated part of the Arab town. Here all 
was life and bustle, the oil lamps before each 


It was one evening during | 


ghost- | 


Arab 
| shops are like ; they have no doors or 
iW hiieW, and in many cases are so very 


The | sinall that the salesman sc arcely has room to 


istand in the midst of his wares, and has no 
| mea ans of entering his miniature shop except 
iby jumping over the little counter which 
| occupies the few feet of frontage. Burt to 
return to our shoemaker. His little box of 
a shop contains no counter, no chairs or 
furniture of any description, but three straw 
mats, on which as many men were sitting 
cross-legged: at work. On the floor around 
them lay strewn hanks of scarlet and violet 
worsted, and quantities of gold and silver 
thread. ‘These three gentlemen were manu- 
facturers of embroidered slippers only, they 
informed us. ‘They traced the outline of the 
slipper on morocco, either scarlet or white, 
and then worked in the pattern with their 
| coloured worsted, and gold and silver thread. 
When the embroidered pattern is completed 
the slipper is cut out with a sharp knife, and 
placed on a very thick, coarse piece of leather 
in the position of a completed slipper ; the 
two parts he then strongly sewed together, 
and the edges of the leather be eing pared off 
to the required size the piece of severing 

| ship i is complete and ready for sale, the price 
|asked varying from two to four francs, 

according to the apparent gullibility of the 
| purchaser. In this shop, as well as in every 
| other pe visited, coffee was the one beverage, 

!and I do not recollect seeing a single work- 
man, whatever his trade, without a tiny coffee 

cup at his side. Cafés of every grade are as 
common here as beer-shops in England, and 
|I venture to say no one will doubt their 
superiority over the latter, for in this and the 
|many subsequent visits we have made to the 
Arab town we have not seen ove drunken 
man, which certainly would not be the case 
if we wandered at night through the back 
streets of a considerable town either in 
England or any other European country. 

We came at last to a brilliantly lighted café, 
indeed, quite an aristocrat among its breth- 
ren, as it had both windows and doors, or at 
least doorways, for the doors were unhung, 
and replaced by curtains. We heard the 
sound of the tomtom within; and as we 
paused a moment to listen, the men loung- 
ing about outside caught sight of us and 
loudly urged us to enter. e Ee tres, entres 
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toujours, venez voir, soyes le bien venu,” 
&c.,&c. On hearing the noise, out came the 
proprietor, a tall, handsome Arab, with an in- 
telligent face. He looked little more than 
a lad, but whatever his he 
thoroughly up to his business, and very polite | 
and courteous into the birgain. He made} 
such a point of our entering—‘ seulement 
pour voir”—that at last we consented. As 
we passed in every forehead was touched. 
and in some cases even the turban was liited 
from the head, and in Arabic or French 
friendly salutations greeted us on every side. 
The establishment only boasted three chairs, 
which were immediately offered us and taken 
possession of by Arnold and the Miss Not- 
meres, while Fred Notmere and I perched 
ourselves on one of the long bencies which 
ran completely round the room, and on which 
the Arabs were reclining. It was a very large 
café, and I should say there were fully a hun- 
dred guests. Some were busy at chess and 
draughts, others at cards, while perhaps the 
larger proportion were meditatively smoking 
long curious pipes or tiny cigarettes. The 
floor as well as the benches was covered with 
Arabs ; indeed, mats were spread wherever 
it was possible to spread them, and every mat 
was occupied. Opposite us were the musi- 
cians and singers. As far as I can make out, 
the Arabs have only one tune in their musical 
repertoire. In the cafés, in the mosques, at 
their fetes, wherever Arab music is to be 
heard I have been, and the one monotonous, 
most unmusical, unmeaning tune is the only 
one I have ever heard. ‘The favourite mu- 
sical instrument is the tomtom, which is an 
earthenware jar with parchment stretched 
over one end; and the perpetual rub-dub, 
rub-dub of the performer is one of the most 
exasperatingly tiresome sounds I ever heard. 
In the present instance the band was only 
composed of three performers. One, of 
course, played on a tomtom, another was | 
furnished with a small guitar, and the third 
performed on the “ bones,” and sang at the 
top of his shrill nasal voice what we flattered 
ourselves were Arabic songs in our honour. | 

The grave, courteous Arabs after the first | 
salutation returned to their various occupa- | 
tions and amusements without further re-| 
marking our presence, and neither on this | 
occasion nor at any subsequent visit we paid } 
to the Arab town did we ever meet with the | 
least incivility in look, word, or action. 

Here we were in the heart of the Arab| 
quarters, late at night, with no Europeans at | 
hand, alone among the natives, and entirely 
at their mercy had they chosen to attack us ;| 


age seemed 
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but, on the contrary, we received the most 
kind and friendly treatment, and I think our 
visit was a mutual gratification. In the in- 
tervals of the music coffee was passed round, 
but as a compliment to our nationality, instead 
of coffee we were presented with a most un- 
tempting beverage, supposed to be du thé 
Anglais. We sould all much have preferred 
a cup of the excellent café Maure, but it were 
a case of wodleyse oblicé, so we swallowed the 
nauseous effusion of herbs and lemon-juice 
with the best grace we could muster, but 
ventured to decline a second dose. At last 
we got so perfecily deafened by the sound of 
the tomtom that we rose to go; and after 
presenting the “band” with a handful of sous, 
and a liberal settlement forthe ‘‘ English tea,” 
we sauntered out into the street again, and 
on consulting our watches found that the 
hands, if not “as crooked as crooked could 
be,” were yet in‘a sufficiently warning position 
to make us hurry back to civilized life, and 
to the dull proprieties of the respectable 
** Kurope.” 

We subsequently paid frequent visits to 
Arab cafés, for our lady friends, after one 
trial of the café Maure, took such an immense 
fancy to it that nothing would satisfy them 


| but procuring it on every possible occasion. 


I perfectly recollect one evening after the 
table a’hite dinner, it was suggested by a 
lively little Frenchwoman that one of the 
waiters should be sent out to order a supply of 
this wonderful coffee, which the garcon du café 
was himself to bring. I remember Henri’s 
puzzled face when we gave him the unusual 
commission, but with his usual ready polite- 
ness he executed it promptly, and in a few 
minutes a wild-looking Arab appeared, carry- 
ing on a large round tray a number of tiny 
coffee-pots and cups. He seemed so scared by 
the unwonted scene around him that we told 
him to deposit his tray and come again in the 
course of a few minutes ; but no sooner had he 
taken his departure than we found the coffee- 


| cups, pots, and spoons so encrusted with dirt 


that only one or two of our party, who boasted 
of “going in for everything,” were strong- 
minded enough to try the coffee. When our 
Arab returned to collect the properties, our in- 
dignant remonstrances met with the following 
calm reply :—‘“ Aloi faché, mais mot pas 
avoir temps de les laver avant, une autre fois 
dis-moi avant, et moi les lave.” This.con- 


| fession was not reassuring, but what could 


we do? We were obliged to let the 
phlegmatic individual depart anD pay for 
the coffee! 

One morning, on our way to the Arab 
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town, we were surprised to find one of the 
narrow streets so crowded with natives that 
to force a passage at first seemed impossible ; 
so we resigned ourselves to our fate, and 
looked about for some explanation of the 


unusual excitement and bustle. Fierce- 
looking Arabs, with shaggy black beards and 
glittering eyes, stood in silent, gloomy groups, 
two or three of them at times trying to gain 
admittance to a large prison-like building, the 
door of which was guarded by armed sentinels. 
As each Arab presented himself for admission 
he was rapidly searched, and, in some in- 
stances, allowed to pass; but by far the 
greater majority were rejected. Soldiers were 
constantly passing, and, despite the sullen 
looks and ominous silence of the Arabs, it 
was very evident that they meditated no open 
revolt; which, indeed, surrounded as they 
were with French soldiers, would have been 
perfect madness, 


Arnold and I at last got|of a prison, I do not think it can in any way 


prisoners: the jail fever seemed to have done 
its work among them, for some, I observed, 
had both in their passage to and from their 
prison and the courts to be supported by 
their companions. The trials have been in 
hand now for nearly two years; and as one 
batch of prisoners is tried and disposed of, 
z.¢., either shot or guillotined, another is 
brought up for trial; and as these poor fel- 
lows, at whose examination we assisted, were 
the most desperate conspirators, perhaps their 
trial was reserved until the last, in order that 
they might experience the greatest amount of 
| suffering. I think an Englishman can hardly 
imagine what it must be to an Arab to lose 
his liberty. ‘To our own criminals the bare 
prison cell forms no very startling contrast to 
the poverty-stricken room he calls his 
“home ;” and however weary and irksome 
may be to him the confinement and discipline 





so curious that we went up to one of the/be compared to the utter misery and despair 
zouaves and asked him what was going on ;/to which an Arab is reduced when deprived 


and on being informed that it was no other | of his freedom. 


I do not say that in this 


than the trial of the ringleader of the Arabs | particular instance the punishment was not 


who committed such fearful atrocities at Pa- | 
lestro, we pushed our way in, and were ex- 
tremely interested in what we saw. We were 
just in time for the reading of the “ Act of 
Accusation.” From this document it ap- 
peared that the insurrection of 1871 com- 
menced in the province of Constantine, and 
in the month of April or May of that year 
extended to the province of Alma. Their 
plan of attack was as follows :—Ali or Rassi 
(two chiefs) were to besiege Tizi-Ouzou, while 
Mahieddine (another chief) attacked Dellys. 
It was decided that Alma should be invaded, 
and that at the same time the lonely and 
isolated village of Palestro should be pillaged 
and destroyed. By these means the insur- 
gents counted on carrying everything before 
them, and even reaching Algiers in triumph. 
This plan partially succeeded ; but the re- 
sistance the rebels encountered at L’Alma 
exceeded their expectation, and unable to 
advance further, it was there they were finally 
dispersed. The atrocities committed at 
Palestro were fearful. The curé was lite- 
rally hacked in pieces, and neither age nor 
sex spared the unfortunate villagers from 
the wholesale butchery of these bloodthirsty. 
wretches; men, women, and children were 
alike sacrificed, and their frightfully mutilated 
corpses remained to attest the torture to 
which they were subjected ; but even at their 
trial it struck me that the victims were al- 
ready partially avenged, so fearfully worn and 
enfeebled by their long captivity were the 





fully deserved—far from it; they certainly 
merited the utmost rigour of the law, and 
thoroughly deserved their fate; but for all 
that it was impossible not to pity them in 
their utter degradation and _helpless»ess. 
They were for the most part defende by 
able French lawyers ; but they might have 
spared their pains, for, as must have been 
evident to all from the very first, their con- 
viction was certam. Fifty-three were sen- 
tenced to be guillotined ; and to the Arabs, 
who have a superstitious horror of blood- 
shedding (unless it be that of a Christian 
dog), no manner of death is more terrible 
than this. Almost all received their sentence 
with calm indifference, or perhaps rather with 
the calm of despair ; but as we watched them 
marched off again to their prison we saw the 
proudest heads bowed, and despair plainly 
stamped on every face. 

At first it was intended that the executions 
should take place at Palestro, on the very spot 
where the most terrible outrage was com- 
mitted ; but as this would have necessitated 
the presence of a great number of military, 
and would therefore have left the town of 
Algiers in a comparatively undefended state, 
it was thought better to let it take place some- 
where nearer town, where there would not be 
the same danger of a rising of the Arabs, and 
where consequently a less number of soldiers 
would . suffice to keep the peace. Finally, 
just outside the barracks, on the road to El 





Biar, was decided on; and in the course of | 
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bution. 


a few days the horrible spectacle of the exe-|a few prayers are said ; if poor, the prayers 
Cution of these, over half a hundred, rebels will, | are omitted. 
let us hope, deter their disaffected brethren | say, as I have not yet witnessed a funeral ; 
from bringing on themselves a similar retri- | for although on the occasion of which I have 


| . . 
|been speaking, as well as twice subse- 


It is easy to see by numberless little things | quently, we waited a considerable time in 
—each in itself sufficiently insignificant, but | the hope of seeing one, we have always been 
when taken together quite the contrary—how | disappointed, and I am come to the conclu- 
the Arabs chafe and fret under the French|sion that the presence of Christians is so 
rule. I remember one little incident which | obnoxious to these Mahometans during any 
rather impressed itself on my mind, and | of their religious ceremonies, that they pur- 
which I will quote here as illustrating my| posely waited our departure before they let 


meaning :— 


their funeral take place. 


On Friday afternoon a large party of us| Very few Arabs are converted to Chris- 
made an excursion to the Arab cemetery. tianity. They are so utterly depraved, and 
It was crowded with women, many of them so without any appreciation of or desire for 
unveiled, who were laying little sprigs of|the ennobling truths of religion, that some 
what looked to us like wild olive on the graves| who appeared really hopeful converts had, 
of their departed friends. The cemetery is|it was subsequently discovered, embraced 
the most desolate-looking spot you can ima-| Christianity merely for the sake of the little 
gine. It is ona barren hill-side, and is in| cross which was given them at their baptism, 
the utmost disorder; children fight and| which they sold at the first opportunity! No 
scream, and loathsome, ragged beggars crouch | wonder then that the priests are very cautious 


among the 


withered heaps of olive branches by which | versions. 


intended graves, which the/nowas to believing in these pretended con- 


Happily, there are some most 


they are in many cases covered render inex-| encouraging exceptions to this rule, and the 
pressibly forlorn-looking. By the side of an/| unvarying zeal and labour of the archbishop, 
open new-made grave a man was standing ; | aided by his devoted mission priests, in time, 
and as he looked tolerably intelligent, we|may perhaps raise the moral and religious 


went up and spoke to him. 


'tone of the natives; but this must of neces- 


“La fosse west pas bien profonde,’ we|sity be a work of time, and except with the 
said (indeed, I should think three feet was | children there does not at preent seem much 
the utmost extent of its depth), “ gui va-?’-en | to be done. 


enterrer 2” 


Numbers of the poorest class of Arabs are 


The man laughed and said, “ 7 feux| perfectly homeless, especially those who, 
rester voir cest un homme, nous allons le being disabled in any way from earning a 


poser lit. 


C'est assez bien pour nous autres, | livelihood, are obliged to trust to the charity 


mais vots-tu, vous Francais” (he took me for|of any chance passers by for the few sous 
a Frenchman,—what a compliment to my/| which suffice to procure their daily scanty 


French!) ‘z 


finirez comme nous, vous \rations; then at night they creep away to 


devez mourir aussi bien gue nous, et alors| some sheltered nook in the hill-side, under 


vous ne Saures plus vous moques de nous . 


the thick hedges of prickly pears, to hide 


A polite little speech on “ Frafernite et|\ themselves and their troubles until another 
egalite” somewhat soothed this touchy gen- sunrise awakes them to each successive day 


tleman’s ire; but this and many other little | of want and suffering. 


But with all our pity 


incidents of a similar character show one| for these outcasts of humanity, it cannot be 


“how the wind blows.” 


denied, however civil and humble and, let us 


Every week in Algiers possesses, as it were, | hope, trustworthy they may prove themselves 
three Sundays,—the Arabs’ Sunday, being|to the English, the French have often only 
our Friday, then comes the Jews’ Sabbath, | too good reason to complain of them. Only 
and then the Christian Sunday. All Arab | the other day a little French boy was sent 
funerals take place on Friday; if a death | out between seven and eight in the evening 
occurs on any other day of the week, the|to make some small purchases, when he was 
body is carried to the deadhouse of the | savagely attacked by an Arab, who, entirely 
Morgue, and there left until the next Friday, | without provocation, seized him by the 
when it is buried with more or less of cere-| throat, and before assistance could reach 
mony, according to the rank of the deceased. | him so fearfully beat his head and face that 
If a rich man dies, his body is deposited for|the poor child’s recovery is despaired of. 


|| a short time by the side of the grave, while | The Arab has not yet been secured, but his 


I only repeat this from hear- 
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crime is supposed to have been entirely with-{ whole people and its individual- members, 
out a motive, except that the general hatred | which I have been obliged .to omit, for the 
he, in common with his race, bear the French, | longer I live among them, and the more I 
momentarily vented itself on this innocent | know of their mode of life, their ways and 
and defenceless victim. opinions, the more I feel disposed to study 

After the outrage at Palestro the whole |them, and in the interior especially, where 
French populace loudly called for vengeance. | our love of adventure led us. Whole books 
They besought the Government to allow | might bewritten describing this strange people 
them to put all the insurgents out to sea in jand the wild beauty of their country, and I 
a large worthless ship, and then sink them!| would advise every Englishman who has the 
saying they were not worth good powder, |requisite time and money at his disposal to 
anc to be drowned like dogs was their fittest | pack his portmanteau, buy a stout stick, or, 
punishment. But to these plausible argu- | better still, a rifle, and start for Algiers; and I 
ments I need hardly say Government turned|can assure him, from personal experience, 
a deaf ear, |that a more charming country does not exist 

In so short a sketch as this there are very |for an enterprising traveller than this “para- 
many interesting facts, both respecting the |dis du monde.” 


GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIELD. 
BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


Look at sin in the light of the Cross. Beware, lest by guilty silence, when you 
It is a beautiful light in which to look upon! ought to speak, you appear to deny your 

the commands of God, that they are tokens} God. 

of His love. It is no deep figurative speech which says 
In a state of nature the soul lies under| that Christ is in us. It is a deep mystery, 

a curse, and the soul must be made sensible | but it is no metaphor. 

of that curse before it can really openits ears! I love that unquestioning confidence which 

to the blessings of God. takes its peace like a little child; so easy 
How difficult it is, even for the Christian |is it in these sinful hearts of ours to let 

who has searched his own heart the most} the holiest of feelings wander into some- 

deeply, to know where his real danger lies. | thing of sin. 

Satan will endeavour to draw his attention| God’s glory is in the exercise of mercy. 

from the real danger to an édea/ one. The Christian, when in trouble, is justi- 

_ Fear is one sign of faith. There are many | fied in having a tender heart to feel it. 

in this world who live and die without faith| Upon every trial which God sends it is 


enough to fear. \the believer's privilege to read this motto, 
T'hose.generally fall the deepest who once | “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
stood the highest. | A minister’s peace and a minister’s useful 


Perhaps there is no error which is so|ness depend upon keeping close to his 
deeply rooted. in the heart of man as the | message. 
vague hope that God is too good, too merci-| ‘The great stumblingblock in every man’s 
ful to punish. heart is pride. 
The world is Satan’s looking-glass. Do I wish to see the sovereignty of God? 
I believe we should do well if we were I see it in His choosing His people in Christ 
more often to stop and take a retrospect of before the world began. 
past mercies. God’s ends are gigantic, infinite, and un- 
The more we contemplate the goodness of utterable, but God’s ways to those ends are 
God, the less shall we be in our own esteem. | like a little child’s. 
The power to choose aright must be of, God's intention in calling us to give up 
grace. our sins is that we may be free to receive 
If you wish to do good to others, you must his grace. 
let people see that your own mind is made How often have we reaped our best joys 
up. where we once sowed in tears ! 
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The Bible is fond of making contrasts. | 

The worst effect of sin is that it shuts our 
eyes and ears to the blessings or tidings, of 
the gospel. 

Read death in every human joy, and 
Christ above, deathless. 

Measure your time by eternity. 

Every other love is but an emanation 
from the love of God. And what must be 
the nature of that love which is from puri ty | 
to purity ; which rolls itself into such identity | 
that the loved and the lover are one! 

Fear is the master principle of suffering. 

Take care that you have not light views of 
any sin, but that you fook on each sin as| 
making part of the load which crushed the | 
Saviour. 

Obedience is a lesson, to learn which we 
must go to school. And it is by progressive | 
lessons in the school of affliction that man 
learns obedience. 

The very nature of sympathy involves a 
looking out of self. Sympathy is the casting 
the eye of the mind to look in the line of 
another’s feelings. 

Contemplation of Jesus Christ is the only | 
true secret of forgetfulness of self. 

Sympathy is valueless unless it flows freely 
rom the heart. 

We do not work obedience to God that 
we may be forgiven ; but we work obedience 
unto God because we have deen forgiven. 

If words are not sufficient to describe 
Christ’s sacrifice, then words are not sufficien 
to describe my sins. 

It is ours, not to analyze but obey the Bible. 

Spots of mercy are to be spots of grati- 
tude ; and spots of gratitude are to be places 
where great things are to be done, the glory 
of God our Saviour. 

The stone which is to shine brightest in 
the column must be longest under the 
polisher’s iron. 

When the temple was ep stone made 
ready before, was brought thither, so that 
“there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any 
tool of iron heard” (1 Kings vi. 7.) This| 
world is like the distant Lebanon, and heaven | 
is like the delightful Zion. The noise is 
here, that it may be noiseless ¢#ere, and the | 
trouble is Here, that not one wave of trouble 
may'roll over you ¢Aere. There all is pardon, 
there all is peace, and we shall be as pillars 
in the temple of our God, to go out no more 
for ever. 

Religion is essehtially a social thing. 
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He who would wish to walk with God 
must meet Him and begin at the Cross. 
height of our 


We must take care in the 


|ambition that we do not go beyond the 


breadth of our foundation. 

God punishes His people in order that 
there may be a reconciliation, and He recon- 
ciles them in order that they may walk with 


Him for ever and ever. 
The work of groce is not completed in the 


soul unless there be the nward preciousness, 
the fragrance of Jesus, and the outward 
shining of giving g’ory to God. 

Not one little chat ge, not one little fact 
occurs but the Lord has ordered ¢haz. 

Independence is the idol-god of the natural 
heart. 

It is our duty and our privilege to be 
dependent. The first moment that a soul 


| begins to feel itself independent, that moment 
lit is tottering to its basis. 


We believe that there is often to be seen 


| the hand of the enemy magnifying our sorrow, 
| in order to make us forget the sin that occa- 
| sioned it. 


Take care that you do not, by negleeting 


|the warning voice of God mow, cause your 


soul to sorrow for ever and for ever. 

It is the prerogative of grace that it diffuses 
itself wherever it goes. 

It is a. device of the devil to make good 
and evil run together, without any discrimi- 
nating lines. 

There is not a dangerous doctrine that 
comes forth in the present day but what is 
mixed up with good. 

There are some people who make every- 
thing of mind and intellect; others who 
value those around them according to the 


| depth of their affections and feelings. We 
|seldom find one who 


is highly intellectual 
very considerate in feelings and affections ; 
and we seldom find a person of very sensi- 
tive feelings, kind and amiable, to be at the 
same time very intellectual. Mind, I said 
seldom. This union ought to be cultivated 


hin every relationship of life. 


If religion consisted only in hearing ser- 
mons, it would be a very easy thing to be a 
Christian. 

Is your bedroom a place as much for the 
refreshment of your soul as your body? 

Oh! it is a happy thing when the mind is 
in such a full state of gratitude and tender- 
ness that every /i/t/e gift taken at the hand 
cf God calls forth large praises. 

There is a spot on the brightest field 
where some shadow is cast. 

It is my to see, when the Lord 
intends to bless, how He chooses the very 
spot of the heart where the blessing shall 
come the sweetest, and there lays it. 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER I.—SURREY PLACE. 


TWENTY years ago Surrey Place, N.E., was 


not so much built up as it is now, for though | 


the rapidly spreading and encircling arms of | 
London enclosed it on the south, east, and | 
west, yet on the north side, just opposite Mr. | 
Vaughan’s surgery, which joined No. 12, his} 
house in Surrey Place, there was a narrow | 
lane, known then as Love Lane, which was} 
about a quarter of a mile long, and went 
across a large field which had been a gravel- 
pit, and looked still rather unnaturally low in 

the ground, though it was covered with fresh 

green grass, and one or two worn-out old 

ponies, a costermonger’s donkey, and now, 
and then a few goats were to be seen grazing 

there. Beyond this field, only separated by | 
a road, was a long desolate-looking piece of 
ground, already advertised to be sold for 

building purposes. Across this dreary tract, 

which still possessed a few blackberry 

bushes, and was brightened in the spring | 
with countless buttercups and daisies, was the | 
nearest way to the river Lea, which was the | 
great resort for amusement of Mr. Vaughan’s | 
boys for boating and fishing in summer, and 

for skating in the winter. Now Love Lane 

has grown into Alma Road, and the old 

gravel-pit is a busy little district of houses | 
and shops ; while the green beyond is much | 
more aspiring, being covered with semi- | 
detached villas, and known as Victoria New| 
Town. There are four churches where then | 
there were only two, and altogether the neigh- 

bourhood of Surrey Place is as different as it 

well can be from what it was twenty years, 
ago. 

Surrey Place consisted of twelve substan- 
tially built red-brick, smoke-dried houses, 
built about sixty or seventy years ago. Six 
houses were on one side of the road, and six 
on the other. The side facing south was 
very pleasant and cheerful. No. 1 was in- 
habited by a mysterious invalid gentleman 
whom no one ever saw ; and at No. 2 liveda 
family in the enjoyment of a yearly income 
of £800, which seemed to the younger | 
members of the Vaughan family—who lived | 
Opposite—a most delightful sum, and the’ 
Russell family were to them objects of| 








| wonder, and it must be owned occasionally 
|of a little envy. In their front garden was a 
|magnificent acacia; Mr. Vaughan’s third 
| daughter, Gabrielle, was never tired of watch- 
ing it, and had sketched it in all its varieties 
of beauty—from its spring dress of tender 
green with its gracefully drooping white 
flowers, and the lovely glimpses of the soft 
blue sky through its delicately clad branches, 
to its perfect outline when winter had scat- 
tered all its leaves, and covered its fair pro- 
portions with a mantle of frost or snow. 
There were five houses side by side, but the 
sixth was at right angles with the others, and 
faced the east. It was inhabited by Mr. 
Richardson, the incumbent of the neighbour- 
ing church of St. Clement's. He was a very 
earnest, hard-working elderly man, and on very 
friendly terms with the Vaughans, for he had 
known the doctor more than five-and-twenty 
years. Still they did not see much of each 
other, for {there were so many poor and 
ignorant people to look after that the clergy- 
man saw very little of the educated members 
of his congregation. 

The houses on the other side of Surrey 
Place were all very gloomy-looking. There 
were little square gardens in front, but the 
only things that would grow in them were 
great box trees, one of which filled the middle 
of each round bed. At No. 11, three old 
maiden ladies lived, whom their neighbours 
only saw occasionally, as one was a great in- 
valid, and the others rarely went out. No. 12, 
Mr. Vaughan’s house, was the last of the 
row, and double the size of the others. 
To stand at the garden gate facing it, to the 


iright of the front door were the large coach- 


house gates ; to the left the two front windows 
of the dining-room ; above these was the 
drawing-room, and over the coach-house 
was Mrs. Vaughan’s room, behind which 
was the doctor's study. Behind the drawing- 
room and over the back dining-room was the 
children’s schoolroom. On the floor above 
there were four rooms of the same size, and 
from the front windows could be seen quite 
to the north-west a blue:line of hills, and the 
two church spires of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead. The room over the schoolroom was 
the servants’ room; there was a steep step- 
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ladder leading out of it to the garret above, 
which was lighted by a skylight in the roof ; 
it was full of lumber, old boxes and rubbish, 
and was seldom used except by Gabrielle, 
who had formed a snug nook among the 
boxes, and delighted in her retreat, for it 
was the only place where she could draw in 
peace; and as drawing and painting were 
the great delight of her life, any place which 
came to her aid in the prosecution ef these 
pursuits was valued accordingly. 

It was a good comfortable house, with 
thick walls and capacious cupboards, but 
decidedly the favourite room was the dining- 
room, which went from front to back, and 
had the advantage of a large south window, 
which made it cheerful all the year round. 
There was a beam across the middle of the 
ceiling, which, together with the existence of 
two doors and two fireplaces, made it appear 
that there had at some time been a division 
in the form of folding-doors, or that such a 
partition had been intended to be made at 
some future time; but it had never been 
done, and the long, comfortably furnished 
room, its walls hung with pictures, and the 
deep arched recesses by the fireplaces filled 
with books, had plenty of space in it, and 
was never crowded even in holiday-time, 
when occupied by all the nine children as 
well as their parents. There were good 
kitchens below, which (though being under- 
ground, had a dismal look) were always kept 
as clean and spotless as the energy of two 
servants could accomplish. 

The view from the south window of the 
dining-room was not extensive. Across a 
narrow paved yard was a thick hedge of old 
lilacs, so deliciously sweet in spring that 
when the window was open the room 
was full of fragrance, and quite made one 
forget what a wilderness of bricks and mortar 
was nearly all around. Beyond the lilacs 
was an open gravelled space leading from 
the empty coach-house to the stables, where 
instead of horses were kept rabbits and 
pigeons, and the necessary apparatus for 
knife and boot cleaning. There was a 
roomy loft. above, and as it just faced the 
windows both of dining-room and school- 
room, Gabrielle had many a fright, for the 
boys would sit in the open doorway with 
their legs dangling down, ready to fall or 
jump out at the least untoward movement. 

The high wa'l of a large brewery began at 
the left side of the -house, and rising above 
the back of the stable, bent round to the 
right, and enclosed on one side a wide 
bordered path which led to the garden. A 








great part of this wall, near the stable, was 





| 
| 


| 


covered with ivy ; but farther on, nearer the | 


garden gate, it was hidden by a beautiful 
white cluster rose, a far-spreading wistaria, 
and a luxuriant grape-vine, which, if it bore 
little fruit, was cool and pleasant to look 
upon. 

The black palings of the old ladies’ 
garden shut in the other side, but the path 
and borders were so wide, that if there had 
been nothing beyond, it might have been 
thought sufficient garden for a London 
house. The little gate at the end of this 
path opened into a long and tolerably wide 
lawn, which, commencing at the end, ran the 
length of the whole of Surrey Place anda 
little beyond, and if croquet had been in 
fashion in those days would have been an 
acquisition. As it was, it was the scene of 
many a game of cricket in the summer, and 
afforded ample space for races and other 
boyish exploits. A flower border ran paral- 
lel with the path, and was well stocked 
with old-fashioned plants, wall-flowers, sweet- 
williams, southernwood, larkspur, lupins, and 
any amount of pinks. Overhanging the 
palings which separated it from the other 
gardens in Surrey Place were lilacs, la- 
burnums, and guelder roses in abundance ; 
and as all the fruit-trees in these gardens 
were between it and the houses, the garden 
of No. 12 was comparatively secluded and 
quiet. 

Opposite these palings was a very high 
brick wall, against which were trained three 
cherry trees, which duly blossomed every 
spring; but facing north, the fruit never 
ripened, though year after year the children 
confidently predicted it would. At the end 
of the lawn, just in the angle where the 
two walls met, was an apple tree, in whose 
branches was a charming seat for any one 
venturesome enough to climb up to it ; but the 
chief use the boys made of it was to help 
themselves to a footing on the top of the 
long high wall on which the cherry trees 
grew, it being their great amusement to run 
along at the top; and as there was nothing 
beyond this wall but a steep bank leading 
down to the North London Railway, there 
was considerable danger in this feat, which 
of course greatly added to its pleasure. 

So much for Surrey Place. 


Il.—COUSIN MARGARET AND 
GABRIELLE. 

Tue family at No. 12 consisted of Mr. and 

Mrs. Vaughan, their two daughters, Grace 

and Agnes, aged respectively twenty-three 
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and nineteen, who were both governesses, 
and so far away that they could not come 
home for Christmas ; Richard, a tall studious 
youth of seventeen, a Grecian at Christ’s 
Hospital, and looking forward to Cambridge 
before long; Leonard, a long-legged active 
boy of sixteen, a City of London scholar; 
Gabrielle, one year younger; Ruth, a do- 
mesticated prim little maiden of twelve; 
Tom and Arthur, nine and eight ; and little 
Rosa, who was as bright and merry as an 
engaging child of five could well be. Mr. 
Vaughan was not well off, and Grace and 
Agnes had supported themselves for two 
years now, and Ruth was going in a fort- 
night’s time to the school where Agnes 
taught music, to finish the education which | 
had hitherto been carried on under her’ 
mother’s care; Gabrielle taught the two 
little boys and Rosa at home. Ruth always | 
thought of Gabrielle as the black sheep of | 
the family, and she, poor girl, feared it must | 
really be so, as her drawing—the one thing 
which delighted her most—was altogether 
discouraged by the rest ; and an unmistak- 


daughter thought, who was groping on the 
mantelpiece for the match-box. Finding it 
at last she lit the candle she had brought in 
her hand, and proceeded to draw down the 
blind. 

“ Where is mamma?” 

“Gone to Mrs. Fisher’s to see the baby 
that was hurt yesterday.” 

* And Ruth?” 
| “Oh, she is with Rosa.” 

“And Jane?” 

“T don’t know ;” 
winding up the lamp. 
“‘ Empty, of course,” said Mr. Vaughan. 

“ Oh, how cross papa is!” thought Gabrielle, 
as she rushed down-stairs to fetch the oil, 
| meeting Jane, tired: with Saturday’s work, on 
her way up- -stairs to dress. “Oh, what is 
jthat 2” as something warm and soft rolled 
under her foot. “Pussy, pussy, you will 
be killed some day if you will sit yourself 
| there.” 
Two frights so near together, and papa’s 
| sharp tones in addition, were too much for 


| 


| Gabnielle, and the tears came into her eyes 


and Gabrielle began 





able and, as she felt, unfortunate likeness to} as she lighted a candle and got the oil-can. 
her uncle Frank, of whom she knew very; Mr. Vaughan was busy writing when she 
little, except that ‘he had been a great trouble | reached the study, so she filled the lamp and 
to his family, made her feel herself injured.|wound it up, and swept up the hearth, 


She bore his name, too (at least with just) 


such modification as was needed to make it | 
feminine), and this, in the opinion of Gabrielle | 
griev ance. | 


Frances Vaughan, was another 
The only two people who seemed to take | 


any interest in her favourite pursuit were gp 


brother Richard and her father’s cousin, 
Margaret Wynn. 
“Ella! Gabrielle! where are you?” 


called out Mr. Vaughan from the foot of the | 
stairs. 

“Here, papa. All mght, I’m coming,’ 
shouted Gabrielle from her nest in the garret | 
where she was bending over her drawing- | 
board, which in her start of surprise at her | 
father’s sudden call she had pushed a little} 
too near the bedroom candlestick, propped | 
unsteadily on the boxes which made her 
desk. Now, in her hurry to run down-stairs, 
she knocked over box, candle, and board, 
and scrambling hold of the two latter groped 
her way down-stairs as well as she could, 
for it was nearly five, and a dark January 
day. 

“What is it, papa?” she said, turning 
into the study, which was halfway down. 

“The lamp, Gabrielle. I have several} 
letters to write ;’ and here Mr. Vaughan 
began to stir the fire, making as he did it a 


+] 





good deal more noise than. necessary, his| another that grieved her it was for papa to | 


| scissors, 
|minutes had passed before the light was 
| placed before her father. 


| writing, 


making him fidget and frown as she did so. 

* Is not the lamp ready ?’ / 

“In a minute, papa.’ 

But when she began to light it, behold 
a wick so long that it must be ‘trimmed ! ! and 
in her haste she had forgotten the lamp 
‘These had to be fetched, and ten 


‘“‘Whose business is it to trim the lamps, 
Gabrielle ?” 

“* Mine, papa.” 

No answer. Feeling very sorrowful, Ga- 
brielle took up her drawing-board ; but as 
the light fell on it, it revealed a long greasy, 
smudgy mark where the candle had fallen 
when she started up from her work in the 
garret. 

At the sound of her smothered, “Oh 
dear!” Mr. Vaughan looked up. ‘ What 
is it?” he said. 

“Oh, papa, 
quite spoilt.” 

Mr. Vaughan looked at it critically for a 
minute, and said, as he returned to his 
“The best thing that could happen 


look here! My picture is 


to it.” 
Gabrielle turned away disappointed and 
troubled. If there was one thing more than 
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be cross with her, and now he was very 
decidedly so. But she did not wish to make 
matters worse by displeasing mamma too, so 
she lighted the dining-room lamp, closed the 
shutters, made the fire bright and the hearth 
clean, set a light in the hall, and then went 
below to the kitchen to see about tea; 
wishing with all her heart that cook had not 
gone home ill, and thinking how lazy it was 


of Jane to be so long up-stairs. She repented | 
of her thoughts ten minutes afterwards when | 


the tired housemaid (just now doing double 
duty) came down and thanked her for her 


help. Presently the boys came in, then| 


mamma ; and though papa still looked grave, 
and seemed rather vexed, Gabrielle felt her 
spirits revive a little as she listened to the 
boys’ chatter, though the tears would rise 
every time she thought of her picture with 
its frightful smear. 


After tea Richard and Leonard played| 
chess, and the two restless little mortals Tom | 


and Arthur beset Gabrielle to come and help 
them with their puzzles. It was both kind and 
useful to amuse them, she knew, but as she} 
sat down with a little brother on each side of 
her it was not pleasant to see Ruth’s look | 
of virtuous satisfaction as she brought out a| 
large business-like looking work-basket, con-| 
taining several pairs of stockings. Gabrielle | 
knew that Ruth would not have allowed her| 
to help in their mending even if she had_| 
offered ; but the look of calm self-conscious- | 
ness which the younger sister gave to her| 
three years’ senior was not soothing to| 
Gabrielle’s already wounded spirit. 

When seven o’clock came Gabrielle took | 
little Rosa to bed. The child had only just} 
recovered from a severe cold, and the un- 
wonted luxury of a fire in her bedroom | 
caused Gabrielle to sit down by it after) 
singing her little sister to sleep. The room| 
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then, after giving the fire a gentle stir, 
Gabrielle knelt by her side. 

The firelight revealed a middle-aged lady, 
tall and rather thin, warmly clad in furs. 
She was an old maid, and had had her share 
of trouble ; but she did not see that there was 
any reason why she should attract notice by 
singularity of attire ; and as she loosened the 
fastening of her cloak, and let it fall over the 
back of the chair, there appeared a dress of 
soft fawn colour, relieved by a white collar 
and blue bow at the throat, quite suitable to 
her years, and yet wearing an air of freshness 
which it was pleasant to see, for it was the 
outward token of a heart young and warm 
still, which many sorrows had been powerless 
to wither. 

“What is the matter, Ella?” she said, 
looking into the young face upturned to 
hers; “your papa told me you were in 
trouble.” 

“Oh dear! so I am,” sighed Gabrielle. 

“Tell me about it.” 

Then followed a list of disasters ending 
with the lamps. 

“What picture were you doing, Ella?” 

“Oh, the little boy and the dove, you 
know, cousin Margaret,— 


‘There used to come a little dove 
Before his window small.’ 
I have had it in my mind for an age, and 
when I watched Rosa as she began to get 
better I felt I mst do it.” 

“ May I see it?”’ 

“Oh yes;” and Gabrielle brought her 
drawing-board and set it on Miss Wynn’s 
lap. 

It was a sketch in crayon, artistically de- 
signed and very boldly executed. The sick 
child lay back on his pillows with the wan wist- 
ful look of one hardly escaped from death, and 


which the two shared was the little back one| the droop of the head and the folding of the 
over.Mr. Vaughan’s study, and a cosy little| wasted little hands were wonderfully natural. 
room it was, with the firelight flickering on| Cousin Margaret looked at it attentively 
the walls and ceiling as Gabrielle reclined on} and held it in different lights, as Gabrielle 
the rug, resting her head and arms on the| had lit the lamp again for the purpose. 
cushions of an old-fashioned easy chair.| ‘ You have done it exceedingly well, Ella ; 
She was absorbed in sorrowful thoughts, and | it is perfectly lifelike.” 
heard nothing distinctly till the door softly | “But what is the good? Look at that 
opened, and a gentle voice said, “May Ij dreadful smear; and oh, do you know, 
come in, Ella?” | cousin Margaret, papa said it was the best 
Gabrielle knew that voice well enough, | thing that could happen to it!” and Gabrielle 
and springing up she threw her arms round | laid her head down on Miss Wynn’s lap, and 
Miss Wynn, and the close embrace with no/| the tears, kept back so long, dropped thick 
word spoken would have told cousin Margaret | and fast. “ It is always so,” she went on, as 
(if she had not already known it) that she| Miss Wynn’s hand smoothed the light shining 
had a very warm place in the girl’s heart.| curls, “it is always so; every one but you 
She let her place her in the easy chair, and| and Richard acts as if it were a sin that I 
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should like to draw. And it’s too bad. It's 
just as much my nature to draw as it is 
Ruth’s nature to like mending stockings and 
making puddings, and everything else horrid ; 
and yet she is always praised and I am 
blamed. Oh, cousin Margaret, it does seem 
so unjust— it does indeed!” 


There was too much truth in what 


Gabrielle said for her friend to contradict | 


her; she only bent down and kissed her 
forehead. 

“I believe they think if they encouraged 
it I should be vain; and I’m sure I never 


should. IfItry ever so much I can’t make 
a thing look real. I am sure I should never 
be vain.” 


’ 


“That is not the reason, darling,” said 
Miss Wynn, soothingly ; “they don’t think 
you vain,” 

“ Well, then, it must be because I’m like 
uncle Frank; and I can’t help being like 
him. I know he dd paint, because of the 
pictures in the dining-room, and I suppose I 
am like him, because I saw a little miniature 
once, and there was a resemblance. But 
then I can’t help that. I can remember 
long ago,” she went on, “I was only seven. 
old Mr. Martin came up from Norfolk one 
Christmas, and he took me on his knee, and 
after looking at me a long time, he said, 
‘Mr. Vaughan, this child will be Frank over 
again ;’ and papa said, ‘ God forbid.’ I have 
so often thought about it; but if I am like 
him I can’t help it, and it seems so hard.” 

*¢ Shall I tell you about your uncle Frank, 
Ella ?” 

“Ves, do; I know nothing about him.” 

“Then you must not mind if, first of all, 
I tell you that you ave like him, darling. 
When I first saw him, thirty years ago, he 
was just your age, and as full of bright 
promise as you are, Gabrielle. He used to 
draw beautifully—wonderfully indeed, and 
he always declared he would be an artist ; 
but your grandfather had a prejudice against 
art, and articled him to an attorney. You 
can fancy an excitable youth, with the artist 
passion strong within him, did not settle 
down vasily to his desk and the dry study of | 
law. Your grandfather meant it for the best, 
but it was ill-judged, and at last the gentle- 
man he was with said he would never do any | 
good, and offered to take your uncle Edwin | 
instead, and advised Frank’s having his wish. | 
So your grandfather, sorely disappointed, | 
gave him the necessary means for studying | 
art, and for two or three years he did very | 
well. He went to Munich, and then to| 





‘some beautiful pictures. But he had no 
| perseverance if obstacles were to be sur- 
mounted ; and he was utterly reckless about 
money and where it came from; but, no 
matter at whose expense, he always dressed 
well and had every comfort.” 

Gabrielle felt a little twinge of conscience 
here. Delicately nice in her dress she 
|always was, but so long as she had her ruffles 


} 


‘and laces ready to wear, she never troubled 
her head about how they came so. 

“Then when he got a large sum for a 
picture he spent it at once. One time I 
remember he made a tour of the English 
cathedrals, and came home without a penny, 
to be a burden to his father till he sold 
another picture. 

“And that was the way he went on. 
Nothing seemed to steady him. . He spent 
money faster than he earned it, and got 
sadly into debt. Then he took to gambling, 
and became involved more and more. At 
last—and thatseemed saddest of ail—he began 
to take too much wine, to drown care, as he 
said, and when he had work to do he was 
not fit to do it.” 

“Oh, it is a sad, sad story, Ella. At last 
he got so deeply into debt, and was altogether 
such a trial, it broke your poor grand- 
mamma’s heart, Ella, it did indeed. He 
seemed rather steadier after this (for he was 
of a most affectionate nature), and a friend of 
your father’s offered him a post in his office ; 
but he said he could not take up anything so 
dry as that, and then he took to his old 
habits again. Then his father died, but 
Frank made no difference in his way of 
living. Last of all, when he had brought as 
much trouble on his family as he well could, 
he went to Australia, and there he died, 
three years ago. And this is the reason 
why your papa is so poor. He took upon 
himself to pay all his debts, and he did in 
time ; and a hard struggle it was for him, and 
for your mamma too, Ella, for she was not 
strong, and with only one servant and a 
large family it was not easy for her. But it 
is better now: your papa has always held his 
head above water bravely, and now that you 
can afford two servants your mamma can 
have more rest. It was only last summer 
that the last debt was paid off. 

“But, Gabrielle,” she continued, gravely, 
“can you wonder they should tremble when 
they see you so like him?” 

“No, perhaps not. But then does it 
follow I am to go wrong because uncle 
Frank did? I should never gamble, nor get 


| Paris to the Louvre, and certainly he painted | into debt.” 
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“No, dear; but think of the misery and 
discomfort there would be in the house if 
every one did just what he liked, and nothing 
has given you your talent, 
Gabrielle, and a valuable one it is; but if in 
cultivating it you neglect your duties as a 
daughter and a sister (which should be your 


else. God 


first consideration), you waste time and 


temper, and abuse instead of improving 


your gift.” 

“But I do so hate all the little worrying 
duties—teaching the boys, and making frocks, 
and plain work, and everything! Then, on 
washing days, washing up the breaktfast- 
things, and making the beds—I hate it all.” 

“ But, Gabrielle dear, God gave you 
your talent ; well, if you rejoice in His gift, 
the least you can do is to attend cheerfully 
to all the little duties that fall in your way. 
Put your heart into them; put principle into 
them, dearest,—that would help you more 
than anything :— 


‘Teach me, my God and King 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


You remember those lines ?” 

Gabrielle nodded. 

“Oh, my darling, don’t let another life be 
wrecked for want of steady guidance. God 
will help you to love His will if only you ask 
Him.” 

“And about the drawing,” said Gabrielle 
presently, “ must I give it up ?” 

“T will give youarule. If you can draw 
without neglecting your duties, do so. Let 
me hear what they are.”’ 


“Oh, this is winter, and holidays, and in| 
winter one can do nothing before breakfast, | 


so I had better begin as it is when the 
holidays are over. 
ten I have to see to the lamps and practise. | 
Then I have the three in the schoolroom till 
twelve. Then we walk till half-past one. 
From half-past two till five lessons again. | 
From five to six Rosa generally wants me to| 
play with her, and I light up. Then after| 
tea I amuse the children till seven, when [| 
put Rosa to bed, and then there is needle- | 
work and reading aloud.” 
“ Then there is no time for drawing in the | 
winter ? ” 
“Not unless I crib the time from some- | 
thing else.” | 
Vil. 


Well, from breakfast to| 
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“ Well, I think your duty is plain. Your 
mind wants bracing and _ strengthening, 
Gabrielle ; it runs to waste now in day- 
dreams and fanciful creations, which you 
fret yourself about because you cannot em- 
body them with your pencil. Now all these 
duties, if you put your heart intothem, would 
help to form you into a brave, sensible 
woman, instead of leaving you weak and 
| driven about by feeling only. Do you see, 
(dear? ” 
| “Yes, I see, cousin Margaret. But if I 
| did all these things I should have no time 
| for drawing at all.” 
| “I don’t know, Gabrielle; a great deal is 
| to be done by economizing time—using odd 
|minutes—gathering up the fragments: I 
think you could find opportunities. But if 
not, ‘duty first, pleasure afterwards ;’ and if 
the pleasure seems for a while left out 
altogether, God can make it up in peace and 
a quiet conscience.” 

‘But oh, cousin Margaret, I cou/d not 
give up the drawing, it is everything to me.” 
_ “Gabrielle dear, you remember what our 
Saviour said about the right hand if it 
offended or hindered us in our duty? ” 

“ Yes." 

“T know, Ella, it would be a great sacrifice, 
but not too great if we think of the sacrifice 
made first for us. Then by and by, when 








? 


‘you can be ¢rusted, Gabrielle, do not fear but 


that God will find a way for you to exercise 
your talent. But you must pray to be willing 


| to give it up if it hinders you ; and do always 


the nearest duty, and you will be blessed. 
Will you try it?” 

“Yes, I will try. It will be dreadfully 
hard, but you will help me.” 

“Indeed I will, if I can; but God can 
and will, dearest, and you will turn out a 
comfort and a blessing in spite of all these 
gloomy forebodings.” 

“Cousin Margaret, did you know uncle 
Frank >—much, I mean ?”’ 

“Know him, Ella? We were engaged 
ten years.” 

Gabrielle’s heart gave a sudden bound, 
and at first she looked up with all a girl’s 
eager interest in anything like a love story ; 
but something in Miss Wynn’s face stopped 
the question on her lips, and she only laid 
her cheek down on the dear hand she held, 
and thought, with a rush of tender feeling, 
that this was why cousin Margaret loved her 
so. 

Presently Miss! Wynn said, “ But I had no 
intention of talking over such sad things, 
Ella ; I called really to tell you I am going 
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to Harrow on Monday. Since little Edwin's 
death, your aunt Fanny, as you know, has 
never been well, and I am afraid she is 
really seriously ill now, so I am going to nurse 
her.” 

“Qh, what an age it will be before I see | 
you again! when you stayed there last it was 
for nearly three months,” said Gabrielle, in a'| 
voice full of grief. 

“ Well, you must write to me.” 

“ But suppose I’ve not the time? IfI do 
all the horrid things you tell me, I shall not 
have time for anything nice.” 

“Yes, I think you will ; but don’t do your 
duty grudgingly, Gabrielle ; work done in such | 
a spirit is not acceptable to God.” Then, 
as the girl did not reply, Miss Wynn added, | 
“ Pray ‘for a willing spirit, darling; God is| 
ready to give it.” 

“ Oh, cousin Margaret— dear, dear cousin, 
| will you ask for it too?” 

“My darling, I have asked it for you a 
long, long time.” 

Gabrielle knelt still by her dear cousin, her 
arms round her waist, but neither spoke for 
| some littletime. Then Mr, Vaughan’s voice 
was heard calling “ Margaret,” and both rose 
quickly, and Gabrielle answered the call 
while Miss Wynn fastened her cloak. ‘The 
young girl gave herself up to her cousin’s 
embrace, as if in losing her she was losing 
everything ; but she did not speak, nor did 
Miss Wynn, except to say, “ God bless you, 
my dearest, and keep you always.” 

Gabrielle did not go down as far as the 
|| dining-room ; she flew back as soon as Mr. 
|| Vaughan had joined his cousin, and locking 
| her door she threw herself by the arm-chair, 
and amid her tears asked over and over again 
| for the willing, unselfish heart she knew she 
| needed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Vaughan was accom- 
panying his cousin home. It was very cold, 

|| and they walked briskly, and spoke little till 
| very near her destination. Then Miss Wynn 
said, “‘ Richard, if I write to Gabrielle can 
you or Rosamund prevent her being worried ? 
I know Ruth likes to know everything, and I | 
would rather Ella’s letters were her own. | 
You can trust me in this?” she added, | 
smiling. 

“Well, considering that all that is best in | 
the child she has gained from you, I think I 
may safely. And seriously, Margaret, if you | 





about her. 
| story over again!” 


| child, only she is very unpractical. 


the poor child thinking you did not praise her 


| drawing, for fear it might make her vain!” 


“Did she really? Well, poor child, vanity 
is not her fault: she loves all that is beau- 
tiful too much, and has too high a standard 


of perfection to be ensnared in that way. 


But, indeed, she is more on my mind than 
all the rest.” 

“On the principle that we think most 
about those we love the best?” 

“ Well, it may be. But I am so anxious 
If it should be poor Frank’s 


She as principle, dear 
But I do 
Only be gentle 


“It need not be. 


think she is in earnest now. 
with her, Richard, pray.” 


“T promise, Margaret.” Then in a dif- 


|ferent tone, “If Fanny should want me, or 
/you wish me to see her, I'll manage to get 
‘over. Good-bye! God bless you, Margaret !” 


He strode on for some distance, thinking 
of his daughter with anything but hope. 
Presently, however, his countenance cleared, 


‘and when he reached home again, Gabrielle, 


just going up-stairs to bed, ventured to turn 
at the kind tone of his voice, and his * Good 
night, little one,” set her tendef heart at rest 
once more. 

THF TRIVIAL 


CHAPTER I11.—“ ROUND.” 


THE next day was Sunday, and Gabrielle, 
into whose heart every word of her cousin’s 
had sunk deeply, was on the alert to be 
useful, and not dreamy. Perhaps excitement 
helped her, or the presence of Richard, who 
always knew how to interest the younger 
ones and keep them happy. But whatever 
was the cause, the day passed without the 
occurrence of anything unpleasant; and to 
her great delight, Mrs. Vaughan did not 
object when Richard and Leonard proposed 
that she should accompany them to church 
in the evening. This was a great treat to 
her, as she thought it a pleasing exchange for 
the usual afternoon service. It was the first 
Sunday in the new year, and the sermon 
was specially for the young—soul-stirring and 
‘encouraging. Gabrielle listened with a new 


|hope rising within her, and walked home in 


a state of mind very elevated indeed. How 
| easy it seemed to be good! she thought, 


On entering the dining-room the church- 





can help her to lay aside her dreams and | goers found a cosy little party : Mr. Vaughan 
attend to what is useful, it will be a great|in his arm-chair by the fire ; mamma, with a 
blessing.” |little boy on either side, looking at the pic- 

“You don’t understand Gabrielle, or, tures in grandpapa’s Bible ; and Ruth read- 
rather, you don’t show that you do. Fancy |ing to herself. Gabrielle’s face was beaming 
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when she entered, and her delicate beauty | cross with Ruth; and perhaps after all 1 shall 
struck both her father and mother as she stood | wish her back when she is gone.” So, looking 
by the table with the light falling on her | round to see that there was nothing left about 
glossy curls, which contrasted so well with |for her sister to find fault with, she went 
the black and sky-blue of her bonnet, and | down-stairs. Her little brothers had gone to 
her dark thoughtful eyes shining with a|bed, but Ruth and the elder boys were in 
freshly kindled energy. She was so accus-|the dining-room, as well as Mr. and Mrs. 
tomed to hear all her enthusiastic expres- | Vaughan, and Gabrielle’s heart almost failed 
sions passed over as nothing, that probably | her as she walked up to the fire. She kuew 
she would not have alluded to the sermon she ought to own herself wrong about the 
just concluded had not Arthur said,— door, and she always dreaded making a con- 
‘“* What was your text, Ella?” fession, because mamma invariably said, 
‘***Quit you like men, be strong,’” re- |“ Deeds, not words !” and papa was wont to 
plied his sister, her voice full of the feeling | shake his head and say, “ You should have 
which was working in her heart. | thought of that before, my dear.” However, 
** A very good text forthe new year,” said |she remembered the words, “Be strong,” 
Mr. Vaughan. and that this was the duty nearest her, so 
“Has Rosa been good, mama ?”’ out it came :— 
“Yes, as good as gold.” | Mamma, I’m very sorry I slammed the 
“‘ Well, I must go up-stairs,” said Gabrielle, | door. I know I was cross.” 
her mind full of foes to fight and conquer,| She bent over her mother’s shoulder as she 
and glorious achievements on life’s battle | said this, but Mrs. Vaughan did not, as was 
field, where this new year she intended to do | usual, seem displeased ; she only said kindly, 
so much. It was rather trying to her-in her|“I hope you did not grease your ribbons 
state of excitement to be called back by Ruth | much.” 
as she reached the door with, “Gabrielle! you! I never looked.” 
have left one of your gloves on the mantel-| Mrs. Vaughan smiled. “ Well, look to- 
piece.” morrow, and we will see what can be done.” 
How could Ruth have seen it? Hereyes| Gabrielle gave her mother a grateful kiss ; 
had appeared fixed upon her book all the|then, Mr. Vaughan asking for some sacred 
time. The idea that she was as usual on| music, she sat down to the piano, and they 
the alert to spy out her shortcomings was | all sang heartily, except Ruth, who in her 
not pleasant to Gabrielle, and she had diffi- | sister’s absence had received a rather sharp 
culty in uttering a constrained “ Thank | rebuke from her father for her fault-finding 
you,” as she returned for the glove. propensity, and felt herself injured in con- 
* Take care, Gabrielle, your candle is all | sequence. 


on one side. The grease will drop directly.| Gabrielle went to sleep full of good resolu- 
Ah, there it goes! I told you so.” | tions for the morrow, and when Jane tapped 

Gabrielle slammed the door after her, and | at her door at seven next morning, she did 
rushed up-stairs. It was always so. Oh, | not dawdle as usual, but made haste to dre-s 
how glad she should be to get rid of Ruth| herself, and then she woke her little sister. 


when she went to school! How hateful it} Sweet little Rosa was Gabrielle’s great trea- 
was to be always tound fault with by a child | sure, and very loving and gentle were the 
who could not bear poetry, and thought|hands which made the little girl ready for 
drawing a waste of time! And how could! breakfast. They went down together just 
any one expect her to do any good with the | before eight, and found Ruth making coffee, 
little boys, when Ruth took every opportunity | Richard standing before the bookshelves ab- 
of putting her down, and showing that she| sorbed in the volume in his hand, and Leo- 
thought her foolish? “It’s horrid!” said | nard kneeling on the hearth-rug strapping on 
Gabrielle, as she folded her cloak and put|a pair of rusty leggings. 

away her bonnet, “it’s “vo horrid! and what| “Oh, is that you, Gaby ? because if it is, 
ever I shall do without cousin Margaret I| I wish you'd make this strap fast : if some- 
don’t know. Oh dear! oh dear!” thing isn’t done to it, it will come undone 

But the thought of cousin Margaret | before the day’s out. Here are the tools.” 

brought another, and as she remembered the| “ Oh, not my work-basket, please, Leonard. 
willing mind a new light flashed across the |I shall never find anything again,” cried 
sermon so recently in her thoughts. ‘“Oh| Ruth in some consternation, as her brother 
dear!” she sighed, “it’s not easy, that I do| turned over the scissors and reels. “ Where 
know ; but I ought not to give way to feeling | is your own basket, Gabrielle?” 
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“Up-stairs. I’ll fetch it ;” and she flew off. | time, of course she was doubly missed, espe- 
It presented anything but a tidy appearance | cially as preparations were going on on Ruth's 
as she set it on the hearth-rug by Leonard, | account, who was to leave home for school 
and sitting down drew out of a confused|on the 18th. To-day, and on Wednesday 
tangle of wools and cottons some strong|and Friday besides, the dressmaker was 
thread with which to mend the leggings. | to come, and Gabrielle, as she tidied her bas- 


Very disagreeable work it was in more re-/| ket, was beginning to wonder why she was so | 


spects than one, for the leather was thick and late, when her mother came in. 

the needle wou/d stick fast for some time,; ‘Oh, Ella, you arehere, Miss Short has 
then it came through with such vengeance | just sent word to say she will not be able to 
that it pricked her fingers ; added to which | come before Friday at the earliest. She has 
the smell of the leather was anything but! burnt her hand.” 

pleasant. In the middle of her work her| “Oh, poor thing! Is papa in? Can't 
basket turned over suddenly. Pussy had | he go to her?” 

made a dart at it, and the many loose ends! “I will tell him when he does come. It 
were particularly suited to her fancy, and of) is very sad for her, poor girl! But, Gabrielle, 
course Tom clapped his hands, and Arthur | the work—we have so much to do.” 

called out, “Oh, what fun!” But these) “Oh, mamma, I will help; I will indeed, 
were slight troubles compared with remarks if you'll only trust me.” 

such as Ruth would have made had she not; Mrs. Vaughan considered. She had very 
been otherwise engaged in the kitchen. So / little faith in Gabrielle’s powers of assistance, 
Gabrielle finished her task without being | but she scarcely liked to refuse, especially as 
much disturbed, except once when the door | they were at present situated ; so turning over 
opened behind her; but it was only Jane,|in her mind the thing least spoilable, she 
and happily she had succeeded in captur-| said, “‘ Well, Gabrielle, Ruth’s brown merino 
ing her stray reels, and hiding the basket! you unpicked on Saturday—you could iron 
in a cupboard under one of the front win-| it, and perhaps put it together again.” 

dows before Ruth returned. | Gabrielle’s face was crimson, “Oh, mam- 

Then Mrs. Vaughan came in, and break- | ma,” she said, very much ashamed of herself, 
fast followed prayers. Mr. Vaughan had “I quite forgot about the frock! I took 
been called out early, but this was not an it up-stairs meaning to undo it, and then I 
unusual thing, and the meal was a merry|thought of my picture, and I just went to 
one. The boys were bound for the Lea,|look at it; and then I forgot all about the 
skating being all the rage just now, and| frock, and went on with my drawing; 1 
neither mother nor sisters were sorry to have | never remembered it till this moment,” 
the house clear for a while. There was some| Mrs. Vaughan said nothing, and Gabrielle 
confusion as they got ready, and frequent | was in an agony. 
cries arose of “Ruth! have you seen my; “Oh, mamma, don’t take it away—please 
gloves?” “Ella, do help me to lace my;don’t. Do trust me this once! I'll be as 
boot ; Leonard says he won’t wait ; ”| quick as possible, and perhaps I shall have 
“Mother, where’s the prog-basket? Oh,| unpicked it by the time the irons are hot. 
jolly ! noend of mince pies !” “Oh, Gabrielle, | Do trust me this once,—only this once!” 
give me a bit of elastic or something to keep| Mrs. Vaughan could not resist, though 
my cap on. Can’t you find any? Well,|)she was by no means sanguine on the 
never mind ; string will do—anything!” “ Oh, | subject. Gabrielle, after thanking her ve- 
don’t go, Leonard! I’ve lost my gimlet.| hemently, was going in search of the frock, 
Oh, here it is. All right!” | when she remembered the lamps. “I had 

“ Well, they are off at last. What a com-| better do the lamps first though,” she said. 
fort !” said Gabrielle, stooping down to take| ‘Yes, certainly; and I will ask Jane to 
her work-basket out of its hiding-place ; but | put the irons down to be ready.” 

a loud tap at the window above her, made| This was thoughtfulness beyond Gabrielle, 
her look up, and there was Richard. She ran | but it struck her ; she lost no time over the 
to the door. \lamps, and then ran up-stairs to fetch the 

“ What’s the matter?” she asked. | brown merino. 

“Nothing. Only tell mamma if we don’t; It was nowhere to be found. She turned 
get home much before six not to be alarmed. | out drawers, boxes, and cupboards, till at 
Tt will be jolly fun skating by moonlight. | last a dim remembrance of seeing it in the 
Good-bye.”’ | garret crossed her, and there it was lying on 

Cook was at home ill, and being holiday- the floor, happily uninjured by the fall of 
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the candle. 


drawings, she took out the damaged sketch, | 


| and doing violence to her feelings she placed 


| castles on the floor with her bricks, and from | 
|of sending the child to Gabrielle had taken 


it on the mantelshelf in the most conspicuous 
place. ‘There! perhaps it may help to re-| 
mind me,” she said to herself. Then she) 
adjourned to the sofa under the back window | 
of the dining-room, where she sat and un-| 
picked industriously. Rosa was building! 


time to time she called to her sister to admire 
her performances, but this was all the inter- 
ruption there was, till Jane came with the in- 
telligence that the irons were ready. 

“ Oh, Jane, I am not ready for them.” 

“Well, Miss Gabrielle, I’ll keep ’em back. 
Shall you be long, do you think ?” 

“ A quarter of an hour perhaps, Jane.” 

“ Well, I'll see to it.” 

So Gabrielle went on diligently. Then, 
throwing on a shawl and finding a clothes- 
brush, she went out to the old table in the 
coach-house, and put each piece of the brown 
merino through a thorough and energetic and 
dust-astonishing exercise. Then she pro- 


ceeded to the kitchen, where, to her horror, | 


was Ruth, her sleeves tucked up and apron 
on, making a pudding. 

“Oh, Gabrielle, I do hope you have not 
cut it with your penknife! 
mamma gave it youto do. Do you know 
which side to iron it? And you must damp 
it, you know, or it will be spoilt. If my 
hands were not in the flour I'd do it for 

ou.” 


‘Oh, I can do it, thank you,” said Gabri- | 
| elle, standing on her dignity. 


brains of my own, though they don’t affect 
the study of cooking.” 
sounded cross, she added, “ Don’t be afraid, 
Ruth ; if I spoil this, you shall have my blue. 
That’s fair, isn’t it ?” 

“Well, yes ; only blue does not suit me so 
well as brown.” 

“Pray don’t distress yourself. 


| mean you to have it,” said Gabrielle, who 


was now busy damping and ironing. Happily 


| for her comfort, Ruth was too much occupied 


to look over and advise, so Gabrielle had it 
all her own way, and by twelve o’clock ran 
up-stairs to ask her mother about the lining, 
as the merino was ready. 

“Tt is in the schoolroom ottoman.” 

“ May I cut it out, mamma ?” 

“If you are very careful.” 

“Well, if I do it right, will you let me 
make up the dress all by myself?” 


She bore it away to her room, | 
| and there an idea crossed her mind. Hastily | 
unlocking the drawer where she kept her} 


I felt so sorry | 


“T havea few) 


Then, fearing this! 


|she was laughed at. 


“Yes, I don’t mind.” 


Gabrielle’s fingers were by no means | 


clumsy ; in fact, they looked suited for any | 
work requiring nicety of touch, and though | 
more at home with the pencil than the 
scissors, she found little difficulty in her 
work, and when the dinner-bell rang was 
proud and happy indeed to find how much 
she had done. One thing, however, she 
had forgotten, and that was to make little 
Rosa ready for dinner, a negligence of which 
she was duly informed by Ruth, who instead 


the task upon herself, in a manner quite 
calculated to disarm her sister’s gratitude. | 
Mrs. Vaughan excused the walk to-day on 
account of the amount of work, and every one 
kept on being very busy till about five, when 
there was a little breathing-time, and Gabri- 
elle lighted the lamps, and then played with 
Rosa till the boys came home. 

Work was out of the question till the 
children had gone to bed, but the mother 


‘and daughters made the most of the remain- 


ing time, and Gabrielle had finished the brown 
skirt, and done the most uninteresting part 
of the body by bedtime. She went into 
Ruth’s room to try it on her, and the fit was 
perfect; so in a state of great satisfaction 
with her achievements, Gabrielle said “ Good 
night,” and turned away. 

A very little thing has power to bring a 
cloud over our comfort, and so Gabrielle 
found it (not for the first time, however), as 
she brushed out her glossy curls in her own 
room. Ruth came in to ask her some trifling 
question, and was going away, when her sharp 
eyes saw the picture on the mantelpiece. 

“* What next?” she inquired. 

Gabrielle looked astonished. 

“What do you mean, Ruth?” 

“T was only thinking you must have a 
wonderfully good opinion of your drawings 
to put a smudgy affair like that in the most 
prominent position in the room. No accounts 


| ing for taste, certainly.” 
I don’t! 


She was gone before her sister could make | 
any remark. At first she felt fiercely indig- | 
nant at the conceited child who estimated | 
her and her performances so lightly, and her 
first impulse was to call her back and give 
vent to her feelings; her next to take down 
the picture, and hide it away. Accustomed | 


to act upon impulse, she had it in her hand | 


to move it when the words, “ Be strong,” 
came into her mind, and she felt it would be 


cowardly indeed to remove what might be a | 
most salutary reminder to her only because | 
Poor Gabrielle! the | 
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| 
| pleasure her day’s work of duty had given| Gabrielle’s text of last night came to het 
her was clouded over at once, and she asked | jaid, and she said cheerfully, “ Well, Ruth, 
herself, “‘ What’s the use?” In her tempera- | ‘that’s a threadbare subject.—Rosa, if you 
ment hope was not naturally strong, and she | would like a race, I will run to the posts with 
had so long been accustomed to be snubbed | you.” 
and discouraged, that depression easily seized! So Gabrielle and Rosa ran to the end of 
| her. But comfort came to her as she turned | Love Lane, and made themselves quite warm, 
to her little Bible for help, and the words! while Ruth walked on in dignified silence, 
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| 


“ Be not weary in well doing: for in due thinking how childish Gabrielle was—and in 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint not,” came |a public road too! though on that score she 
home to her with such force that she took out , need not have troubled, for not a creature was 
a pencil and underlined them, and remem- | in sight, and the only spectators of the race 
bered that, after all, she had not been trying besides herself were the woman and her 
long. Yet she cried herself to sleep after-| daughter who lived in the little cottage half- 
wards, for all the difficulties of her life seemed way upthelane. They sold ginger beer and 
to crowd upon her at once, and it was so cherries in summer, but winter was a dull 
hard to be misunderstood, even by Ruth. time with them, and they looked out of the 

Weather had always great effect upon window a good deal. 

Gabrielle, and a bright, frosty, sunshiny| ‘‘ There’s that ’ere stiff little thing with her 
morning revived her spirits, so that her en- head up, Jenny. I declare it’s as good asa 
trance on another day’s “trivial round” was show to see her. Just look!” 

less gloomy than last night’s thoughts had’ “ Yes, she might ha’ swallered a poker. 
| then disposed her to view it. There was a Sheain’t stuck up at all, is she?” said Jenny, 
good deal to do after the boys had gone, and_ ironically. 

Gabrielle became so engrossed in her work) “Ah! and there’s the pretty one—her 
that she felt loth to leave it when at three with the light curls, as allers ’as her hands 
o'clock Mr. Vaughan came in asked if they full o’ daisies and buttercups in the summer. 
had been out. On hearing they had, Now she’s something like!” 

not, he immediately ordered them off, and,| “ Yes, and the little un with her. Why, 
as his authority was never disputed, the sisters they’re as like as two peas. See! they’ve 
went up to dress. As they came down into been a-racin’ to the posts, and now, they're 
the hall, little Rosa skipping about in great a-comin’ back again. I wonder where they’re 
delight, Gabrielle looked into the dining-| a-goin’ to?” 

room to ask if they might go to meet their “Oh, to the Lea, of course. I see all the 
brothers. young gentlemen go by this mornin’. Well, 

Mrs. Vaughan had no objection, and Ruth every one to their taste; for my part I’ve 
added, “Shall we get the ribbon for my never been able to abide the sight of the Lea 
bonnet, mamma ?’ since Jim’s cousin went out in a boat an’ got 

“Yes. As you go through Clapton you drownded.” 
can get it; and, Ella, choose a nice scarf to “ There they go! I wonder which way 
go with it. If you cannot match it, a con-| they'lltake? Now they're out of sight. No! 
trast will do.” I see ‘em a-goin’ over the downs. Well, 

Ruth was always vexed when Gabrielle’s I shoudd like to see the stiff one run! but 
taste was appealed to, and she said, as they there, I might as well set the tongs at it,” 
shut the gate behind them, “It was a good concluded Jenny, as she returned to her 
thing I remembered the ribbon ; you would work, with one eye on the window, to watch 
never have thought of it.” till other passers by should call forth her 

** Perhaps not; till too late, at least.” comments. 

“Yes, that’s the way you always do. I) Choosing ribbons for Ruth was not a 
can’t think how things will go on when pleasant task to her sister, for the “stiff one” 
mamma has only you to look to; Rosa would | was difficult to suit, and she so resented what 
be as much help.” Gabrielle suggested, that between the two the 

“ How you talk, Ruth! one would think | shopman was rather hard set. At last he ven- 
I was quite stupid.” tured to remark that an iron-grey (which 

Ruth laughed,—a little, superior, conscious | Gabrielle had vainly tried to induce Ruth to 
laugh, which grated on her sister's ears, and | take) would become her admirably, and that 
said,— finished the business. So the grey ribbon 

“Tt's not much use having sense it one was bought, with a narrow red and black 
doesn’t use it.” _velvet for the cap, and a scarf of the same 
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colours ; and then Ruth put the paredd i in her | 
muff, and they turned their steps towards the 
Lea. 

An animated scene greeted them when 
they arrived. The river was quite frozen 
over near the bridge, and many skaters were 
making the most of this unusual advantage. 
Schoolboys predominated, but there were! 
some gentlemen, and a few ladies. Rosa’s 
large eyes roamed restlessly about till they 
lighted on a scarlet comforter which she 
recognised, and “ There’s Artie! let’s go to 
him,” was effectual in inducing her sisters to 
cross Over to the other side, where the brothers 
were. 

“ Hollo!” cried Leonard, sweeping up to 
them, “where did you spring from? Gaby 
—Ruth—and the Rosebud as well! Look 
at Tom there! It’s worth something to see 


him. He can only just keep his balance, 
but he feels himself great. Ah! there he 
goes.” 


Spite of his importance, and the shock to it 
which his fall was, poor little Tom was very 
glad to be helped up by,Gabrielle ; and when 
a little recovered, he executed specimens of 
his art for Rosa’s delight, so that she was 
wild to join in the fun, and would scarcely 
listen to all the reasons against such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Richard, with his arms folded, and his tall 
figure in its quaint costume, now came in| 
sight ; and looking straight on, he was con- 
siderably astonished at a sudden pull of his 
blue coat from Rosa, which brought him to a 
stand, after causing him to go through a series 
of wild attempts to keep steady, which in one 
of his bearing were doubly absurd, so that 
even Ruth laughed heartily ; though the sight 
—as the yellow stockings withdrew in one 
direction to appear in snother—was sufficient 
to upset any one’s gravity,and Richard laughed 
as loudly as any of them, and when he could 
find breath expressed himself delighted to 
have such spectators, 

Arthur, who was steadier on his skates than 
Tom, now skimmed by in conscious glory, and 
after a little talk with the girls his brother 
set off again, and little Rosa watched and 
capered, and grew so excited that Gabrielle 
was afraid every moment of a tumble ; but 
she and Ruth kept her up between them, and 
presently their party returned, skates were 
taken off, and they went home. 

That evening the brown frock was finished | 
beautifully, and Mrs. Vaughan’s approbation 
was sincere, and compensated for Ruth’s 
scanty measure of thanks. But as her mother’s | 


approval was what she mostly cared for, | | you like, papa. 
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Gabrielle was happy) and went to bed more 
hopeful. 
She trimmed the new bonnet the next day, 


‘which was no trouble to her, as it afforded 


scope for her taste ; and thus for several days 
she gave herself up to the task before her 
with an eagerness and satisfaction which her 
sister chose to interpret wrongly, as Gabrielle 
found out when, on Ruth’s last day at home, 
as she ran up and down from the bedroom at 
the top of the house to the kitchen down 
below, and made herself exceedingly useful, 
the prim little girl, who had such an exalted 
idea of her own importance, could bear it no 
longer, and she said, as Gabrielle brought up 
a tray of freshly ironed collars and sleeves, 
“There, that will do, Gabrielle! it isn’t 
pleasant to see you so eager to-get rid of 
me.” 

Gabrielle was taken aback. Conscience 
told her that she did not in the least grieve 
at losing her sister, but she could with truth 
say, “ Oh, Ruth, you know I do it because I 
want to help.” 

“ Well, it’s rather funny the useful fit only 
came on just when I was getting ready to go, 
However, I’m not a bit afraid but you will 
want me back again soon enough.” 

Gabrielle's eyes filled with tears, and she 
could not trust herself to answer. Ruth 
went on,— 

“T have mended all the boys’ things up to 
this week ; and if I thought it was any good 
I would ask you to see to the thin places in 
their stockings before they turn into holes. 
But it is not much use.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Gabrielle, trying 
hard to speak amiably; “who knows but 
what I shall be quite clever in that line by 
midsummer ? ” 

Ruth laughed her little incredulous laugh, 
and Gabrielle felt it was a good thing that 
Rosa came running in at that moment to tell 
Ella that papa wanted her. 

Mr, Vaughan was in the study, writing. 
There were some letters on the table which 
had come by the second post, and as Ga- 
brielle said, “ Well, papa?” he told her to 
look over them and ‘take her choice. 

Watching her, he saw the face which had 
looked rather downcast light up and glow 
as she recognised Miss Wynn’s writing on a 
letter addressed to herself, and he said, “I 
/am writing to cousin Margaret just now. 
There won’t be time for you to send a 
line ; but I may say how grieved you are to 
hear from her ?” 

Gabrielle kissed her father. ‘Say what 
Is aunt Fanny better?” 

































THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


“No; I’m going to-morrow to see her. lin addition to her own, Gabrielle's ardour 
If you like, you can read your letter here, would quickly cool. But she also knew 


Elia. The house seems in a state of up-| that only by experience can we learn pa- 
|tience, perseverance, and faith ; and so she 


roar.” 
Gabrielle was down on the rug at once, ‘wrote about the Strength which never fails, 


grateful for the thought which remembered|and which would soon be needed, even 
her comfort. Her curls fell over her face, so| though she was aware the need was as yet 
that Mr. Vaughan could only tell by the bent) scarcely felt ; and she offered one or two | 
head how absorbed she was, and presently | little hints which she knew would be useful 
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he went out of the room. 

Dear cousin Margaret, how lovingly she 
wrote! Not damping the ardour of which 
Gabrielle’s letters had been full since the 
whirl of work began, in which she had taken 
her full share, only scribbling to her sympa- | 
thising cousin in odd moments. She knew) 
well that when Ruth was gone, and the ordi-| 
nary life began again, with her sister’s duties 


‘and read, treasuring every word ; 


when the bustle was over and the gilding of 
excitement gone, and life had once more 
assumed its prosaic aspect. Gabrielle read 
and her 
face was something like an April sky when 
her father returned. 

He saw, but took no notice, and Gabrielle 
went off with her precious letter in her 
pocket, to see if she could help her mother. || 





THE VOICE 

LIGHTLY my boat on the waters rocked 
With a soft and sleepy motion, 

Lightly across my dreamy brain 
Came many a dreamy notion ; 

I gazed at the skies with half-shut eyes 
Till they seemed to stoop from on high, 

Hovering on wings of snowy white 
Earth’s rocky summits nigh. 


The mountains that lifted their mighty heads 
Were smiling in sunshine bright, 
And the dews that lingered wrapped them 
round 
With a veil of misty light ; 
They reared their heads to the clouds above, 
They smiled in the deep below, 
Where the blue lake mirrored their stately 
forms 
Crowned with eternal snow. 


No sign of living’thing was near, 
Nor man, nor beast, nor bird, — 
The rippling murmur of the waves 
Was the only sound I heard. 
Thus left with Nature all alone, 
I felt her mighty power; 
er mystic spell upon me fell 
In that fair morning hour. 











OF 


NATURE. 


Oh! came the voice from the blue above, 
Or from the blue below, 
That spake unto my inmost soul 
In accents soft and low ? 
As at the touch of master-hand 
The harp with rapture thrills, 
As at the voice of one beloved 
Deep joy the bosom fills ;— 


So thrilled my spirit, so it joyed 
To hear that inward tone ; 
But the message that it brought must be 
Known to my heart alone : 
No mortal words to mortal ears 
Its purport may reveal ; 
Nor human lips may utter forth 
What human hearts may feel. 


What hearts may feel—when Nature speaks 
Within as from without, 
The harp-strings’ perfect unison 
Answering her touch throughout ; 
The voice beloved, responsive depths 
Of spirit-feeling waking, 
The music that no ear may hear, 
The soul’s deep silence breaking. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE isthe best reredy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchi 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Dip 
CHLORO eae acts like @ charm in Diarrbcea, and is the only specific in Saati and 
cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, % 
uralgia, 


CHLORO E effectual! 

CHLORODYNE is the o 
From Loz: 

gham, who 


y pulliative in Ne 


“Lord Francis Con 


a 

Fever, Croup, Ague, 
sentery, 

yee, Palpitation, and Spasms, “f 

» Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o, 


BD Francis ConynGHAmM, Mount Charles Demen. 11th December, 1868, 
time Jast year bought some of Dr. J, © 
ita .nost wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the 


meee S ae "from Mr, Davenport, and hes fund 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a py from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’— See 


CA'NTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
Cavtion.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W, Pack Woop stated that Dr, CoLLis Browmwz was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, hed been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1¢d., 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d., and lls. each. Noneis genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYDk” 
on the Government Stamp, ‘Overwhelming "Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer--J. T. DAVEHPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


L-sncet 1st December, 1864, 





J.& P. COATS 


BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 





J.& P. COATS 


EXTRA GLACE. COTTON. 


This Cotton being greatly improved in quality and 
finish, will be found unsurpassed for Machine or 
Hani Sawin g. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 





yd. & P. COATS’ 


CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
In Skeins or on Reels, 
Of the finest Quality. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS THRovenHoUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS IB exceliond Fonuily Motidne, le the most eiative 
for Ind , Bi Liver 4 
seedastn tes of hptotee, doctrines ablinnio, toeiaen Whe 
disorders of Ge tomach and bow bowels ; poding a weep 


thing ean be better 
- NESOMe of a FULL qantr. Bie, Sno am Saas eadache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and a, died em toe 
great a flow rt rent an kat aah uote without them, as 


— £ ymp will be enti ly carried off by their timely 


“Fer FEMALES these Pilis are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the f Bp Headache s0 very t with the 
sex, Depression of 8; fn oceae of t, Nervous Affections, 
Siobebes. Pimples, and 's wness of the kin, and give a healthy 
javenile b!oom to the oo nplexion, 

e euthorized the name and 


Her M joe! Compaissioners h 
HOMAS PROUT Mo. ° 939, Strand, London, to be 


aj 
address of “ 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed ed to each box of the 


genuine medicine, 
"Prive 1a, 14d. and 28, Od. per Box. 











PEA SOUP in One Minute. 
SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOUR 
5 and Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat, seasoned and 
flavoured. 


In Packets, 1d.,2d., and 6d. ; and 
Tins, 1s. each, 





TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


A Quarterly Children’s Service 


Is HELD AT 


ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH, 
Leadenhall Street, in the City of London. The next 


Service will take place on the first Sunday afternoon in 
April, at three o'clock, The Cntiprgn’s Szrvion is . 
held on the first Sunday in the month next after quarter- 
day, that is January, April, July, and October. We 
shall always be very glad to see as many of our young 
friends present as can contrive to come. 


Eprros. 





Just published, 12th thousand, In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
Asa Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 


Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 


A Manvat yor Tux Tarzp anv Sonzowret, &e, 
Consining of 
Short Appeals, Srripture Readings, Prayers, and 
Romns for different classes, 





London: Wuiuam Macrrrosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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THE .USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always Secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
| The Admiration of the Beholder, 
| And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


"SIXPENCE PI aa:e:omeaae) §=JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH. 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would A w tryang trom motives of economy.”— Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide, tide,” March, 1 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes, 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six ONT ae or an Opera Cloak. 











A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. Most e t ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 

18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 

Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Venders, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, S.E. 











24.25.27.& 28.OXFORD STW 
10,000 PRESENTS FROM 5s. TO £5. 








£ d. 2a ia 
Dressing Bags ... 21s. 35s. see 3 3 0 | Inkstands, Mounted, 8s, 6d. 10s. 6d, 012 6 
ce Envelope Cases .. --- 018 0} Bookslides, ditto e 07 6 
itto Blotting Books 010 0 2 0 
Tea Caddies ... 10s. 6d, 148, 1 1 0 os rae _ igen 7a. 6d. to : fe 
Hand Bags ... 8s, 6d, 10s. 6d, 012 6 ay ae aes 
Elegant Reticules ... oP ... 010 6| Despatch Boxes, 21s.to ... 5 5 0 
T.adies’ Companions... aoe ... O 7 6 Besique par 2s. 6d, 3s. 6d, 0 5 0 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to “ee 012 6) Purses .. 1s, 1s 6d,28,6d, 0 5 O 
PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


PORTRAIT ALBUM (a Choice of 3,000) from 2s. 6d. 
1] ARTICLES FOR MANTELSHELF AND WRITING-TABLE. 
| Writing Cases of every kind. Dressing Cases from 15s. to £10. 
Draughts, Chess, and Backgammon. Bagatelle Tables, 28s. 6d. 50s., 58s. 6d., 65s. 
| INDOOR GAMES OF EVERY KIND. 
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